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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Mant- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The fuss over the Master of Elibank’s retirement 
from the Chief Whipship of the Government—he is 
going to be a contractor and oil magnate with S. Pear- 
son and Son Limited—owes something of course to 
the dead season. But not by any means all. ‘‘ That 
you may lay to’’, hearing the uneasy utterance of cer- 
tain Radical journalists. No doubt a partnership with 
Lord Cowdray is no bad manger for the heir to many 
not unembarrassed Scottish acres. But why go now? 
Not the least, says one oracle, because this retirement 
‘spells the doom of the Liberal Government. It is 
precisely because the struggle of the coming autumn 
will be conducted at the utmost pressure and with the 
greatest resolution that the Master has been forced to 
give way to younger men’’. So departs Mr. “ Alick ”’ 
Murray, aged 42, and is replaced by Mr. Percy Illing- 
worth, a year his senior! 


Those who know of old their Alexander—a con- 
queror thus far, since he has kept the coalition going so 
long—must think that he would have postponed his 
decease if he had seen in the least his way to keep 
it going longer. Genial, good-humoured, rosy, stout 
yet ‘‘slim’’, never wasting an opportunity, this was 
almost a great Whip. He knew the constituencies, he 
knew the House, and he had something of a success- 
ful general’s instinct as to when it is the part of true 
prudence to be audacious. He coaxed the shekels from 
the pocket of Jew and Gentile desiring (for a considera- 
tion) to be enrolled among the gentlemen of England. 
A disciple of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, he 
fitted equally well into the pocket of Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Lloyd George (with whom he has pretty frequently 
put up); and into that of Mr. Redmond. He did quite 


well till the other day with the Labour party—he did 
quite well till the other day indeed with everybody. 


Mr. Illingworth, a moderate ‘‘ Old Liberal’’, brings 
physique to the trial of office and the hereditary apti- 
tude of a Bradford merchant and Manchester School- 
man’s son and nephew, married to a daughter of 
Baisley. And the trials of office may not last so very 
ong. 


So Manchester suggests. The by-elections, indeed, 
are going very well; uninterruptedly since the 
General Election they have inclined to our side; 
every one, as far as we remember, has shown 
a relative improvement in the Unionist position and 
nearly everywhere the Unionist poll has shown an abso- 
lute increase. Where there has been a reasonable 
prospect of winning, we have won the seat outright; 
and once at any rate, in South Manchester, where there 
was not a reasonable prospect. North-West Manches- 
ter shows that the tide in our favour is running more 
strongly than ever. We all expected to win the seat, 
but no one, we think, expected to win by over a thou- 
sand, not at least after the contest began. Dissatis- 
faction with the Government is doing its work. We 
should like satisfaction with the Unionist programme to 
be a yet stronger force than that in our favour. ‘‘ Agin 
the Government ’’ carries many a by-election that is 
reversed at the next General. Sir John Randles can- 
not afford to rest or to overlook anybody or anything. 
Let him remember Mr. Joynson Hicks. 


There can be no more amusing reading than the news- 
papers’ attempts to explain by-elections. Invariably this 
Guestion and that is ruled out as not affecting the elec- 
tion, but unfortunately hardly two papers rule out the 
same thing. When it comes to saying what did win 
the election, after settling what did not, difference of 
opinion runs even wilder. This Manchester election is 
bearing its full crop of wiseacre sayings. Radicals in- 
sist that Tariff Reform was put in the background ; so 
the result shows no turning away from Free Trade. But 
Mr. Hewart spoke of hardly anything else but Free 
Trade and proclaimed that his rejection would be taken 
as a blow to Free Trade. So it appears that the sweep- 
ing rejection of a Free Trader and the taking to breast 
of a Tariff Reformer shows no change in fiscal views at 
all. ‘‘It was all Home Rule ”’ is the Radical cry now. 
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But at every other election we have heard that Home 
Rule was not mentioned and so had nothing to do with 
Unionist success. 


‘“ Another scene in the House.’’ This time the 
offender was Mr. J. MacCallum Scott. On Tuesday he 
was outrageous, obstinately flouting the Speaker, and 
was promptly and rightly shown out on the Premier’s 
motion. On Wednesday he was wiser, an insinuating 
compatriot, Mr. Munro, reading on his behalf a manly 
and complete apology. The Speaker was magnani- 
mous, and next session Mr. Asquith will move that the 
House receive back Mr. MacCallum Scott. All will 
be right if the example made of him restrains his kind 
in future. 


After some delay Lord Charles Beresford has come 
to the conclusion that Mr. Churchill is as bad as Mr. 
McKenna. Lord Charles was told that the naval man- 
ceuvres had been run from Whitehall and badly run too. 
He asked some questions on the matter and Mr. 
Churchill evaded them. Lord Charles has lost no time 
in making his attack. We must provide food and men, 
he says; above all we must face the facts and not rely 
on the good faith of France and Russia. Lord Charles 
has done well to expose the inconsistencies of Mr. 
Churchill’s last speech. It is amazing that a Minister 
who, above all others, ought to tell the public the truth 
should say in the same breath that the German menace 
forces us to concentrate in the North Sea and that four 
Invincibles are to go to Malta. 


And now Lord Fisher and the Fisher spirit again 
informs the Admiralty. The glowing testimonial Mr. 
Churchill gave him the other day in the House was 
evidently part notice of, part apology for, Lord Fisher’s 
re-installation. With it is coming back the atmosphere 
of distrust, of intrigue, of jealousy and suspicion that 
worked such mischief in the Service whilst Lord Fisher 
was First Sea Lord. Again naval officers feel that their 
career is in one man’s hands; that to please him means 
success, to displease him ruin. Again the Press will be 
‘“ worked ’', and the favoured pressmen will have the 
entrée to the Admiralty. Lord Fisher is too slim openly 
tu instal a newspaper at the Admiralty: he keeps his 
Col. Repingtons up his sleeve. Admiral Wilson purged 
the Service of this evil taint and restored the old naval 
spirit. It is grievous that the mischief-maker should 
be let in again. 


It is a relief to turn to Mr. Borden’s visit to 
London, which will probably mark a stage in 
Imperial organisation more momentous than any 
which has come from the regular Imperial Con- 
ferences. Precisely what he proposes to do for the 
Navy cannot be known till he has had an opportunity 
of laying his scheme before the Dominion Parliament, 
but there is ample reason for believing that his views 
are far-reaching. They involve a contribution to the 
naval resources of the Empire, which will be as striking 
in its proportion as was the New Zealand contingent 
in the South African War. Such a contribution would 
no doubt modify the attitude which has hitherto been 
taken up on the voice the Dominions are to have in 
decisions affecting the fleet. Colonial Parliaments will 
not vote large sums for the Navy unless responsible 
Ministers are in direct touch with naval policy. The 
development need not cause misgiving whilst Colonial 
statesmen endorse the view taken by Mr. Borden at 
the Carlton Club: ‘‘ One great fleet under one central 
control in time of war’’. 


It is a pity the Government could not find occasion 
before the night of the adjournment for so important 
a statement as that which Mr. Samuel made in explana- 
tion of the Marconi agreement. An imperial chain 
of wireless stations is at least as vital a matter as a 
partisan Bill which can never become law. Negotia- 
tions were complete months ago, and there is every 
reason why this new development in Imperial com- 
munications should be carried into effect with the least 
possible delay. Whilst we are negotiating Germany 


apparently is already at work on a system which will 


bind together her oversea possessions. On commercial 
grounds, not less than on strategic, a system of wireless 
stations throughout the Empire is eminently desirable ; 
it will make for economy in communications, and it is 
pretty certain to make for efficiency because the Marconi 
Company under its contract foregoes claim to payments 
unless the results are satisfactory. 


Who was responsible for the presence of extra troops 
in Belfast? Mr. Seely says they were requisitioned in 
the first instance by the Lord Mayor of Belfast and 
remained there at his request. The Lord Mayor says 
they did not come at his request at all; they were sent 
on a report of the City Commissioner ; and they remained 
because the City Commissioner thought it inadvisable 
for them to leave till the end of the week—a view with 
which the Lord Mayor agreed when his opinion was 
asked. They were not sent by orders of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief because he was not in Ireland; Mr. 
Seely does not even know if he was consulted. 


The Labour party speakers on the Bill to enable trade 
unions to levy contributions for political objects made 
it plain that they are not satisfied. The Bill admits 
the duty of protecting minorities who disagree with the 
politics of the union but fails altogether in its machinery 
for that purpose. The position of the Labour party 
is that the majority have the right to decide on this 
as on any other matter of interest to the union. Con- 
sidering the history of the Government in trade-union 
legislation it is not impossible that they will consent 
to turn their Bill inside out. The Attorney-General, 
as Mr. Clynes said, was more sympathetic in his speech 
than the Bill itself. Sir Rufus Isaacs may repeat Sir 
Lawson Walton’s exploit on the Trade Disputes Bill. 
The irresponsibility of trade unions makes it more diffi- 
cult to recognise their political action as the Bill does. 
In politics they would be as free from liability for wrong 
doing as they are now in other matters. With a real 
safeguard for minorities, and a definition of liability 
such as is proposed in Lord Robert Cecil’s newly intro- 
duced Bill, there would be much less objection to the 
unions having power to spend money on political objects. 


Lord Devonport owes an apology to Mr. Norman 
Craig. In-a published letter he abused Mr. Norman 
Craig for unauthorised interference. Mr. Craig 
has shown that his conduct was not unauthorised 
and ought not to be called interference. He made a 
speech at the request of an employer who is one of 
Lord Devonport’s own colleagues. He saw the men’s 
leaders at the suggestion of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. 
He helped to draft a letter on the express understanding 
that he had no authority to speak for the employers, 
and made it a condition that all the proceedings should 
be regarded as confidential. All this, says Mr. Craig, 
was known to Lord Devonport when he broke out. But 
Lord Devonport has given him no answer. Presumably 
he has none to give. 


On Lord Robert Cecil’s prompting the Government 
has decided to consider the question of the responsi- 
bility of the Peruvian Amazon Company’s directors for 
the Putumayo atrocities. It is but a poor substitute 
for the prompt action which Lord Robert previously 
suggested of removing the liquidator Arana by Act of 
Parliament. A last effort to stir up action had to be 
made; but we fear the Government accepts it merely 
to avoid responsibility by handing over to a committee 
the duty they ought to have taken on themselves. 
Clearly this was a question for the Law Officers. 
They know as much as the committee can discover ; 
and they have already refused to take what chances 
there might be against the directors. By the time the 
committee reports, or even gets to work in October, 
the state of Putumayo will have improved, we hope, 
under the influence of the Roman Catholic English 
mission that is to be sent, and the directors will be 
forgotten. The committee may do some good in con- 
sidering what changes are required in Company Law; 
but proceedings against the directors would have shown 
it much more impressively. 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward and her newly formed Local 
Government Advancement Committee (Anti-Suffrage) 
are to counteract votes for women on the Shakespearean 
and homeeopathic principle: ‘‘ Take thou some new 
infection to thine eye, and the rank poison of the old 
will die.’’ As the wild excitement of Imperial politics 
is dangerous to themselves and to the nation, women 
are to be inoculated with enthusiasm for local govern- 
ment—washhouses and workhouses, and other such 
things. The ideal is a sort of enlarged domesticity, 
the appropriate sphere of women. We should rather 
have thought that if women felt much enthusiasm for 
voting for Councillors and Members of Boards, and 
sitting on local bodies, they would be more likely to 
turn their thoughts to Parliament. Has Mrs. Ward 
herself taken the local government prophylactic against 
Suffragism? Perhaps her real idea is that any form of 
serious thought would cure women of the Parliament 
craze. She has a very influential committee who agree 
with her ; and any experiment is worth trying in so good 
a cause. 


Nothing but the impossible defence of a right to 
commit any kind of crime for a political object was 
set up in the trial of the women at Dublin. One of 
them exclaimed that five years’ penal servitude was a 
frightful sentence. It is; but to set fire to a building in 
which a public audience is assembled is a more frightful 
crime. Only one defence could be valid; but the 
women were too mad to plead insanity. Society 
cannot protect itself except by treating such lunatics 
as criminals. Nothing is left but that, however painful 
it is to see women of education, no doubt of good 
qualities, outlawing themselves so madly. The Dublin 
crimes are the worst so far committed by this class of 
women. With a public now horrified as well as irritated 
and contemptuous it is all over with the propaganda. 
Mrs. Ward hardly need trouble herself. 


There is nothing that can be described as quite un- 
expected in the judicial appointments made in con- 
sequence of the retirement of Lord Robson. In the 
decidedly shaky position of the Government there would 
have been no surprise in the Attorney or Solicitor- 
General being made safe. Apart from this, however, 
the only comment on the appointment of Sir John 
Fletcher Moulton to take Lord Robson’s place must 
be to acknowledge his eminent fitness though the 
Master of the Rolls seemed to have an equal chance. 
If Lord Justice Hamilton is as infallible as he has been 
as a Puisne since he was appointed in 1909, the Court 
of Appeal has made an acquisition. It is remarkable 
that 2 man who only took silk in 1901 should now 
be raised to the Court of Appeal. We must credit the 
Government with him, as he was the arbitrator who 
got them into such trouble over the Swansea Education 
dispute. Mr. Rowlatt as Attorney-General’s devil has 
a claim to the Bench which is well supported by every- 
thing that adorns the judge—scholarship as well as 
legal learning and experience. In October the resolu- 
tion for an additional judge is to be moved, but opposi- 
tion is threatened from the same quarter as before. 


Opening the papers on Tuesday morning, what a 
delightful picture we had of regeneration by Parlia- 
ment! In one column we read that the Turkish Par- 
liament has been dissolved by an Imperial Iradeh; 
the Chamber subsequently overthrows the Government ; 
and thereupon it adjourns. In the next column we 
read ‘*‘ Anarchy in Persia’’. Both Turkey and Persia 
sought salvation in ‘‘ English Institutions’? amid the 
hysterical applause of British politicians and Press. 


The facts are these. Late on Sunday night the 
Turkish Cabinet decided to dissolve the Chamber. 
Early on Monday the House met and censured the 
Government before the decree could be read. After 
this useless act of defiance the deputies left the House 
and many of them have since left Constantinople. The 
constitutional point is entirely farcical. The Chamber 
was elected under corruption and has since proved its 
incapacity. The situation in Turkey is much too critical 
for time to be wasted in talk. But the question of dis- 


solution served to bring the crisis to a head by revealing 
the divisions in the army with whom the last word rests. 


Ghazi Mukhtar’s Ministry represents the Military 
League which is hostile to the Committee of Union and 
Progress. But the Committee has friends in the Army. 
It expected support from the Constantinople garrison 
at least as late as Monday midday, but in Constan- 
tinople the Committee troops were outnumbered. Now 
it remains to be seen whether the Adrianople Corps is 
on the Committee’s side. The strength of the Military 
League is in Albania, and Albania is the danger point 
just now and must be pacified. The present Ministry, 
which exists to pacify it, is one degree less unstable 
than any other, but everybody is intriguing and some 
have mentioned Abdul Hamid’s name again. Not 
unnaturally the little Balkan States are getting ready 
to make the most of a Turkish civil war. 


Well enough do we love our German cousins ; think- 
ing—and constantly implying in this place—that the 
mutual barking and recrimination between Teuton and 
Briton is lamentably sad and silly. Cheerfully would 
we hang our home-grown anti-German pressmen, and 
hear of a similar end to anti-British journalists 
across the North Sea. But in humour the admirable 
German public does lag behind the British. The 
Eckernférde affair for instance! The seriousness with 
which these innocent amateur yachtsmen were considered 
is too steep! What is not amusing is the attitude of 
the ‘‘ Tagliche Rundschau ”’ in translating Dr. Stone’s 
post-card ‘‘I have been photographing right and left ”’ 
into ‘‘I have been spying right and left’’, and then 
refraining from correction. The omission is ill inspired. 
But the German public’s intelligence ought to have 
been proof against such clumsy ill guidance. Would 
a spy write home on a post-card to say what he had 
been at? 


The firm of Krupp at its centenary celebration was 
the subject of eulogies from the German Emperor at 
Essen which associated it with the glories of the 
German Empire. Krupp guns was a refrain which 
the Emperor made ring through his speech. Krupp guns 
had been with the Prussian lines and had thundered 
on the battlefields which made ready the way to German 
unity. Krupp guns are still to-day carried in the 
German Army and the German Navy. Krupp docks 
build ships which fly the German war flag—und so 
weiter. But the Emperor had eulogies also for the 
Krupps as employers who have done most to solve the 
question of employers and employed; and a_ finely 
pathetic reference to the gallant band of the coal Army 
Corps at Bochum, who also had fallen on the field of 
honour. The hero of the celebration was as much the 
Emperor as the Krupps. 


M. Poincaré is in Russia. This is enough to set the 
gobe-mouches agog. But no one that is not either 
entirely ignorant or entirely light-headed will see any- 
thing in this to excite anybody. Russia and France are 
allies. M. Poincaré is both Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister in France and has not long been in office. It 
is not very strange that he should want to see and confer 
personally with the Tsar and Russian statesmen. He 
knows, as every man of the smallest intelligence knows, 
that ten minutes’ talk face to face is worth more than 
weeks of correspondence. France cannot do without 
Russia and Russia finds France useful. Here is joint 
self-interest : the dual alliance will go on. The triple 
entente is not on the same plane. It is by no means 
certain that it is working to our advantage; and it is 
not at all clear what France can gain from English cor- 
diality when the pinch comes. We have no army to 
speak of, as French military ideas go: and without it 
we cannot help France effectually. 


American opinion is rather bellicose just now. Mr. 
Roosevelt, who knows his public and is desperately 
anxious to give them what they want, declared in his 
Convention speech for what amounts to American 
control of the canal. It is to be perfectly honourable 
control, of course, but there must be no question who 
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is master. The Senate is taking just the same line. 
It has decided that American coasting vessels are to 
pay no tolls—in other words, that the Canal is part 
of the American coast; and it has followed this up by 
extending the Monroe doctrine to private enterprises on 
the part of foreigners, a most important resolution 
which makes all arbitration treaties quite meaningless. 


Journalists of all sorts and not least American special 
correspondents are apt to take themselves more seriously 
than their duties. Not so Mr. I. Nelson Ford, who 
died on Wednesday, a man so sensitive, generous, and 
retiring that he was comparatively little known beyond 
a small distinguished circle of men of letters and civil 
servants, with whom he chiefly consorted. Yet this 
was Mr. Smalley’s successor as London correspon- 
dent of the ‘‘ New York Tribune’’! At the top of his 
own tree, an admirable writer and judge of events, Mr. 
Ford lost himself in his work, his family, and in the 
fortunes of his friends. ‘‘ He was a good American, 
of a sensitive patriotism, and a good friend to this 
country,’’ said Mr. Chamberlain. It was charac- 
teristic of Ford that when entertained in recognition of 
this good-will during the Boer War by some not incon- 
spicuous Englishmen, he bargained that there should be 
no speeches. 

Mr. Geoffrey Robinson succeeds Mr. Buckle as editor 
of ‘‘ The Times ’’—one Fellow of All Souls in another’s 
seat. But let no paragraphist declare that ‘‘ to 
Amurath an Amurath succeeds’’, for these be very 
different Fellows. Mr. Buckle has sat solidly and 
tirelessly in a chair, not perhaps always cushioned, for 
some twenty-eight years and has earned his retirement. 
His successor mingles much vivacity with much shrewd- 
ness, and has experience of the Empire and of affairs 
got first in the Colonial Office and later as Lord Milner’s 
secretary in South Africa. When his chief came home 
Mr. Robinson remained to edit the ‘‘ Johannesburg 
Star’’ till 1911, and reigns henceforth in Printing 
House Square after an apprenticeship of some eighteen 
months. We hope he will be able to keep in order the 
power behind that throne. 


Mr. Hammerstein says he would rather be dead in 
New York than alive in London. Most of us who are 
alive in London would rather be dead if we were com- 
pelled to stay in New York. The grievance is in this 
case that London took Mr. Hammerstein at his word. 
He said he came over here to teach us how opera should 
be run; he said he was prepared to spend his money 
on his scheme; then when the scheme did not yield a 
profit he moaned to the reporters. Now he is moaning 
afresh because he sees no prospect but a loss. These 
American impresarios are a trifle too ingenuous. Let 
us have a thoroughly dishonest one over here and we 
shall know how to get on with him. Mr. Hammerstein 
is too honest. So honest, indeed, that he cannot succeed 
in seducing away the Covent Garden audience from 
Covent Garden. 


Sir A. Conan Doyle is bent on exploiting the 
““Olympic’’ foolery to the uttermost. He again 
occupies about half a column of the ‘‘ Times ”’ in advice 
to the public. He is modest this time. ‘‘ I am aware 
that I speak with no authority on the subject.”” Then 
why on earth speak at all? It shows how unreal this 
“Olympic ’’ agitation is that it has to look for leader 
to a popular novelist. The sportsmen of the country 
care nothing about it. It is more clear than ever that 
the right thing for the country to do is to leave the 
‘““Olympic’’ meeting alone. It is not sport. 


Mr. Churchill did well to allow the bodies of the 
boy scouts drowned at Leysdown to be brought to 
London in a warship. The man in him was stronger 
than the officials ; to whom the difficulties of this act of 
grace seemed insuperable. Few accidents have moved 
the public more. Nothing could be more dignified than 


the reception of the ‘‘ Fervent ’’ at Cherry Garden Pier 
and the progress to Walworth Church. . There is some- 
thing both of the knightly and the soldierly in the boy 
scouts’ ideal; and this funeral well becomes them. 


MINISTERIAL REFLEXIONS. 


HE immediate prospect of holiday is a good 
sedative; it helps many a man and woman 
through the worry of winding up. But its realisation 
generally produces a kind of reaction; almost a sense 
of vacuity; which may easily become something 
like melancholy. It is at any rate a subdued and 
chastened moment which perhaps most of us _ use, 
willy nilly, in thinking over our achievements. Have 
we earned our holiday? We rather hope Mr. 
Asquith and his colleagues will avoid reflexions of 
this kind. If they feel the mood coming upon them, 
they should absolutely check it. We would not wish 
any man, even a Radical Cabinet Minister, to spoil a 
holiday, and if the present Ministers do not want to 
spoil theirs, they must not think. Once they begin to 
think, they will be lost. For what will they have to 
think of? Well, first they can hardly help seeing that 
they are running off for holidays and leaving their work 
undone. It is play before work with them. They 
started with three great pieces of work to get through 
during the session—the Home Rule Bill, the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill, the Franchise Bill. Every one of 
these they have put off until after the holidays. All the 
easy work, the second readings, they have done ; nearly 
all the difficult, all the hard work they have left undone. 
They deemed an autumn session would be a more con- 
venient season. If, as most men in any occupation 
but politics would say, the back of your work should 
be broken before you go away, Ministers can hardly 
regard themselves as shining lights: they will, if they 
think, be uncomfortably aware that they are setting a 
bad example of shirking. Just when the serious busi- 
ness, the critical time comes, they rise for recreation. 
‘* What have we been doing all the time? ’? Whatever 
they have been doing, they can point to little enough 
done. Not that any sense of their shortcomings will 


_weigh heavily on the spirits of our present Ministers. 


They might think of these and still enjoy their holiday ; 
for they will lightly console themselves with the thought 
that behindhand though we are in everything, though 
the main work of the session is almost untouched, we 
can always clear up in time to get away for Christmas by 
shutting down debate ; we can kangaroo and guillotine, 
and every item of the programme will be delivered to 
the Lords in time for them to pass but not to discuss 
bills ; and we shall have saved ourselves a lot of trouble 
by cutting short criticism in Committee in the 
Commons. A good light-hearted holiday mind, this, no 
doubt. Being in the country, Ministers can forget the 
country and what it may think of this way of polishing 
off its business. But no Ministerial holiday mind can 
make really light of the slackness of their followers in 
the House, of their unkind unconcern for the Govern- 
ment’s face, allowing it to drop to majorities of twenty- 
four and three and habitually for weeks past well below 
paper strength. It looks painfully as if there were 
something in Mr. Massingham’s revolt, after all. If 
this goes on in the comparatively simple work we have 
been doing, what will happen in Committee on Home 
Rule, on Welsh Disestablishment (with McKenna 
again !), and the Franchise Bill? They cannot be 
guillotined away entirely. And all the time we have ‘had 
the most ideal of ideal Chief Whips. If he could not 
keep the hounds in order, what shall we do without the 
master? This must be a very painful reflexion indeed 
for every Minister; he must not let himself dwell on 
that at any cost, or his holiday will be triste to tears. 
Why, every Minister would rather sacrifice any of his 
colleagues, and probably three or four of them, than the 
Master of Elibank. He, certainly, has timed his going 
well ; lamented by all his party and all wondering what 
they will do without him. Safe on the shore, he in the 
autumn will watch in happy security his labouring 
successor. Meantime N.W. Manchester is not the 
pleasantest send off for Mr. Illingworth. He will say, 
of course, that it was not fought on Tariff Reform. 
What else can the poor man say? But Mr. Hewart 
said all through that it was fought on Free Trade. So 
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if it is not a victory for Tariff Reform, it is a painful 
defeat for Free Trade. Ministers must forget there is 
such a place as Manchester or the holiday mind will 
fail them. 

And little as they have done this session, what have 
they been trying to do? Absolutely nothing construc- 
tive, nothing that can even be supposed to improve the 
daily life of the people. Other sessions they have had 
at least good ideals, realised or not. Old Age Pensions 
was real social work, so was the Trade Boards Act 
and Labour Exchanges; and National Insurance was a 
great idea, though badly bungled. This year an unen- 
forceable law, unintended, the last resource of the 
moment, recognising a minimum wage in the coal trade, 
is all they can claim on the positive side. This has been 
a year of dire industrial unrest ; the coal strike and then 
the dock strike, following the railway strike of last 
year, have convinced everyone who takes these things 
seriously that somehow these ruinous conflicts must be 
stopped. Most are persuaded that the State must come 
in as a permanent arbitrator. At home nothing has 
approached in importance these industrial symptoms. 
Yet the Government have produced no plan for 
dealing with them, and it is impossible for them to do 
it this session. Why? Because their hands are more 
than full—full of measures of destruction, measures 
that are to undo what has been done, not to build up 
but to pull down: barren legislation the country gener- 
ally has never asked for; legislation the Government 
have no heart for themselves, and bring in only to 
appease this or that political section. Who cares for 
Home Rule but the Irish Nationalists? Who really 
believes that setting up another Parliament will heal a 
single national ill or even touch a single real want? The 
only certain result of this Home Rule agitation is oppo- 
sition that can be put down by force of arms alone. Mr. 
Asquith may spend his holiday working out strategic 
schemes to crush the Ulster Unionists. He shuts his 
eye to civil war, but he cannot shut his mind’s eye. He 
has always insisted that the Parliament Act left an inter- 
val long enough to enable popular opposition to a Bill to 
prevent its passing. Ulster Unionists are going to take 
him at his word and yse the interval of suspension to 
effect. Mr. Asquith has to be made to see that the 
warning as to armed resistance to Home Rule is not all 
talk. Let him realise this and his holiday will be sobered 
considerably. Perhaps that is why he declines to realise 
it. ‘* To-morrow we die’’, he may say. 

And Welsh Disestablishment—what is that going to 
do? Please a few embittered Welsh sectaries; divorce 
the State from Christianity; cripple the power of the 
Church for good; and hand over to secular use what 
many generations of pious donors gave to God. This is 
a nice job to be giving time to instead of working at the 
saving of strikes. 

And who is going to benefit by the Franchise Bill? 
Does a single soul that will be enfranchised by that Bill 
care one straw about a vote? But it will deprive some 
of those who do care for their votes, and that is much 
more important to the Government. It takes away the 
last consideration given to learning and education in 
the choice of men for Parliament. This Government 
is wise indeed in its generation to destroy a franchise 
resting on education. But if they pass this Bill, it will 
not end there. A Unionist Redistribution Bill will soon 
come, and-the Universities will get back their own. 
This sort of party making of the cards does not pay 
in the long run. It is a game every party can play 
in turn. Ministerial retrospect of work for the 
session shows only bungled attempts to do much 
mischief. 

If in their holidays Ministers should ever think of 
their country, they will have to think of a country in- 
secure against foreign attack, without an army of 
defence that can be taken seriously, and in a grave 
financial position. Mr. Lloyd George, in the élan of 
boyish ignorance, refuses to believe it ; the Governor of 
the Bank of England knows nothing about credit or 
money compared with this People’s talker whom the 
Treasury officials cannot make understand the very 


elements of finance. 
circles of finance knows the position is critical. The 
banks know it and take it seriously enough. But 
Ministers will put this out of their holiday thoughts 
with ease; it can hardly affect votes, for only a few 
can be in a position to know the facts or gauge their 
effects. 

But it will be otherwise if the public realise what the 
recent naval manoeuvres have proved: which is this; 
that giving England an advantage of two to one in 
naval power, an enemy could yet land twenty-five to 
thirty thousand men on our coast. In these manceuvres 
the Red Fleet—the invader—escaped the notice of the 
Blue (British fleet), at least twice as strong, for some 
twelve hours, and the umpire held that some thirty 
thousand men were landed on the coast of Yorkshire. 
By Mr. Churchill’s arrangement the advantage 
of two to one in our favour over a naval foe could 
not be, nor in fact anything near it. Yet we are told 
that everything is as it should be; we have an over- 
whelmingly strong navy. One can well understand 
Mr. Churchill wishing to keep the results of these man- 
ceuvres ‘‘ confidential ’’. In ordinary circumstances it 
may be wise to do so; but matters have got beyond that 
now. The public must be told the truth by those who 
are not interested in hoodwinking it. The plain truth 
is the navy is not strong enough (looking ahead) even 
lor home defence, though its work in more distant seas 
is cripnled to strengthen it at home. 

Does anybody suppose foreign Powers do not know 
this? The position abroad is not so happy that we 
can dismiss all thoughts of war. Turkey may be break- 
ing up; it is at least in the gravest disorder. The 
Italians are not able to end their war, which has stirred 
up bad feeling throughout the Mohammedan population 
of all North Africa. In the Far East China is simply 
in the melting-pot and Persia in absolute anarchy. 
Russia gains in influence; we lose. Europe has been 
on the edge of a precipice so long that it is natural to 
think that we can walk along the edge for ever without 
going over. It is possible; but is it likely? Ministers, 
however, will not be troubled by these thoughts ; they 
rest secure on the understanding that Sir E. Grey is not 
to be criticised. This silence on foreign affairs is called 
patriotism ; it is likely to prove serious enough for the 
Patria. Ministers can close their holiday mind against 
foreign affairs, navy, Ulster, strikes; they could take 
their pleasure careless, if only the suffragette spectre 
would cease to haunt them. But they cannot escape 
Nemesis. The Furies are on their track. 


But everyone else in the higher 


THE TRADE UNIONS BILL. 


HE debate in the House of Commons last Tuesday 

on the Government Trades Union Bill number two 

was not very satisfactory to any party concerned. The 
discussion leaves no one nearer a solution of the 
problem. The only mercy is that no one believes that 
the Government Bill will ever go through. There was 
a notable lack of speeches on the Unionist side from 
members who have studied industrial problems and are 
competent to deal with trades union questions. Mr. 
F. E. Smith was absent helping Sir John Randles to 
win his great victory. Mr. Leslie Scott, Mr. Hills, 
Lord Henry Bentinck, Lord Alexander Thynne did 
not speak, and it was left to Mr. Montague Barlow to 
put, in a very able speech, the views of the Tories who 
sit for the great industrial constituencies. For the rest 
everyone talked as though he were discussing the 
abstract economic and political views of twenty years 
ago. The Labour party alone had their views clear cut. 
They propose to convert the money of Liberal and Con- 
servative working men to the financing of Socialist 
candidates. The proposal is simple, and illustrates aptly 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s liberal position. Unionist 
working men are to be made by law to pay for 
Mr. Macdonald. If they do not pay they are to 
be expelled from their unions and forfeit what they 
have subscribed to sick and unemployment benefit. 
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Mr. Macdonald, however, is interested in the oppression 
taking place in Persia and India and South America, 
and has, of course, no time to spare for the working 
men he is busily engaged in oppressing. The best 
thing that could happen to the Labour party would be 
that its titular leader should leave it, and either take 
minor Government office or coalesce with the single- 
tax cranks, who are his real affinities. The Liberal 
speeches on the third part were merely apologies tor 
an indefensible Bill. Ministerialists are split into two 
sections: the section which would fight the Labour 
party, and the section which would give way to it at 
any cost of seats and policy. The Trades Union Bill 
is merely a compromise between the two views. The 
Bill will not satisfy Labour, while it displeases those 
Liberals who are not dependent on Labour votes for 
their continuance at Westminster. For these reasons 
the discussion in the House was inadequate to deal with 
a very serious political problem. The Liberals were 
frightened, the Labour party were out for coercion pure 
and simple, and Tory social reformers left the discussion 
entirely to the front bench men of ten years ago. So 
we may leave the discussion in the Commons and deal 
with the Bill. 

Its essence is in Clause 5. In that clause the 
rights of the minority are supposed to be safeguarded. 
When the compulsory levy is exacted they are to 
send in to their secretary a written statement pro- 
vided in the schedule of the Bill, that they are not 
ready to subscribe for political purposes. The 
schedule runs as follows: ‘* Political Fund Exemption 
Notice. I hereby give notice that I am unwilling to 
contribute to the Political Fund of the Union, and 
am in consequence exempt, in the manner provided by 
the Trade Union Act of 1911, from contributing to that 
fund.’’ This notice has to be sent in to the branch 
secretary, who is often the Parliamentary can- 
didate standing both in the Labour interest and in the 
locality. One can imagine with what enthusiasm a 
Liberal or Conservative trades unionist would sign 
and forward such a document. The officials would 
know all about it, and the unfortunate writer be a 
marked man. What an outcry there would be if the 
Legislature decreed that every workman who did or did 
not agree with his employer's politics must send his 
employer a written statement to that effect ! The Labour 
party might indeed accept the Government Bill, for it 
gives them in substance everything which they demand 
in form. Hardly any would sign the official schedule 
and everyone would have to go on paying for the Labour 
representatives. All that would happen would be a 
reversal of the Osborne Judgment; the minority would 
go on paying for views they disapproved. Both the 
Liberal and Labour solutions are therefore out of court. 
The Tory party must find a way out of this grave 
industrial and political difficulty. 

There is only one way out—the maintenance of the 
secrecy of the ballot, which the present Bill infringes. 
It is perfectly true that in Clause 4 of the Bill it is laid 
down that the Registrar shall only approve of the rules 
of the political fund if he is satisfied that the secrecy 
of the ballot is secured. The clause is nonsense as it 
stands. Money for the political fund has to be paid 
in, and the responsible trades union official must, like 
any other secretary of a company, know who has paid 
and who has not in the ordinary course of business. 
The secrecy of the ballot is abolished by the Bill itself. 
lhe Bill as it stands must either destroy the secrecy of 
the vote or destroy itself in practice when the Registrar 
declares that the terms of the election have not been 
observed. It follows that an independent authority 
must conduct the ballot if that ballot is to have any 
kind of validity. The Registrar must receive both the 
votes and the money, and pay out to the treasurer of 
the union what has been subscribed to the political fund 
and the amount must be published officially. Then if 
more is spent on political work it will be clear that it 
has been taken illegally from the ordinary funds of the 
union. The trades union ought to be recognised by the 
State and it ought to be incorporated. Also its funds 


should be made answerable for the liabilities of the 
union. Trade Unionists must be under no disability, 
equally they must not be above the law. 


SUGAR AND STUPIDITY. 
HE Germans have a proverb that the gods them- 
selves fight in vain against stupidity. It was 
with this proverb in mind, no doubt, that the Opposi- 
tion decided not to fight the Government over the sugar 
convention, but to let the matter take its chance on 
the cdjournment motion, when everybody wanted to get 
away. For stupidity is the most conspicuous quality 
which Ministers have shown in their handling of the 
sugar question. They have not made the slightest 
attempt to fit their action in with any general concep- 
tion of international or imperial policy. Instead they 
have taken the very narrowest ground possible. By 
renewing the convention, they argue, Britain will have 
to pay more for her sugar. Cheapness is all, says the 
Free Trade gospel. Therefore, we will get out of the 
convention as soon as we can, 

But is cheapness all, even to the Free Trader? Does 
Cobdenism justify artificial cheapness? Logically it 
does not, and the consistent Free Trader, objecting not 
only to State-imposed restrictions on industry but to 
State-organised stimuli to it, would not have withdrawn 
from the convention without endeavouring to prevent 
a renewal of the bounty which the convention sup- 
pressed. But stupidity has its advantages, and not 
least among them the absence of any unified system of 
thought. It shelters itself in a series of water-tight 
compartments, and when one is flooded takes refuge in 
the next. An unqualified refusal to renew the conven- 
tion makes the Free Trade compartment untenable. 
Never mind; the compartment of Little English 
patriotism is handy enough. If, says the Radical, a 
number of foreign States are anxious to present the 
British consumer with sugar below cost price, who am 
I that I should seck to prevent them?—especially when 
I have some worthy confectioners among my political 
friends. The convention is to be allowed to lapse, 
then, either for the sake of Free Trade or for the sake 
of cheap sugar, and, though the two motives really con- 
tradict one another, it can hardly be doubted that there 
will be Radical speakers stupid enough to say that Free 
Trade means cheap sugar, and Radical audiences stupid 
enough to believe them. 

So much for Radicalism and its ways; now let us do 
what the Radicals have refused to do, and look at the 
issue in its context. First, what will be the inter- 
national effect of our action? The convention will still 
stand after we have withdrawn from it, for the other 
participating powers have recently agreed to its 
renewal. ‘The point was taken in the Reichstag that 
Germany had better stand aloof until British policy was 
revealed, else Britain would seize the opportunity of 
tying Germany’s hands while simultaneously freeing 
her own. The German Government accepted the risk 
and renewed the arrangement, but what has happened 
will certainly strengthen the German view that Britain 
is deliberately hostile. The view is mistaken, of course ; 
our Government is not anti-German, but simply stupid ; 
but the Germans who work on the very proper assump- 
tion that their adversaries are as intelligent as them- 
selves cannot be expected to understand that. Simi- 
larly, the French farmer, who is a great grower of 
beet and a great conservative in his attitude towards 
the conditions of industry, may well ask what he is 
getting out of the entente—a question which it would 
puzzle Sir E. Grey to answer relevantly. 

On the other hand, it is only fair to credit the Govern- 
ment with the enthusiasm which their action will evolve 
in Russia. When the convention was made Russia 
refused to abandon bounties, confident that her 
supplies would be indispensable. Twice has Britain 


strengthened a position fairly strong to start with. 
First she refused to renew the penal clauses against 
Russia, now she enables Russia to come into the 
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convention on her own terms, since if the Powers are 
stiffnecked she can threaten to drive them all out of 
the British market by swamping it with her own bounty- 
fed supplies. It was a magnificent service to render ; 
what has Sir E. Grey secured in return? Nothing at 
all. Free Traders do not bargain, they give with both 
hands. 

The matter has a wider aspect too. The sugar con- 
vention was an attempt to mitigate international rivalry. 
Industrial competition is not between individuals now- 
adays but between States, and nowhere was it more 
conspicuously between States than in this very matter 
of bounty-fed sugar. The convention put an end to 
that particular industrial war. It may not have achieved 
very much, but at least it made a beginning. There 
can be no progress along those lines, thanks to Britain. 
The situation is precisely on all fours with that which 
would be created by our withdrawal from a convention 
to limit land armaments on the ground of our excep- 
tional position as a non-conscript Imperial Power. It 
is action of this sort, taken by Radicals with praise of 
peace eternally on their lips, that has won us our 
European reputation for hypocrisy. 

Next, how does the Government’s behaviour—for we 
cannot describe it as a policy—affect the Empire? 
Mr. Chamberlain, when he made the convention, em- 
phasised the need of saving the West Indian cane 
industry from extinction. Is that industry now to be 
thrown to the bounty-fed wolves? The White Paper 
just issued shows that the West Indies themselves fear 
the worst. The Government’s defence is twofold. 
First, the chief bounty-giving Powers have renewed 
the convention—an argument which is sure to be 
appreciated by the Powers concerned; and secondly, 
what the West Indies lose in Britain will be more than 
atoned for by what they will gain in Canada. It is true 
that rigid orthodoxy, speaking through the ‘‘ Man- 
chester Guardian’’, demands that the arrangement 
with Canada shall not be ratified, as being bad in 
principle. But Mr. Harcourt has intimated that he 
will give no trouble provided that the British exporter 
shares any advantage given to Canada; like the good 
Free Trader that he is, he is ready to sell everything, 
including his principles, for a price. There is, however, 
a stronger defence to be made to West Indian objectors. 
It is that the Tariff Reform movement has made 
immense headway in Britain since the convention was 
concluded. The best way of helping the West Indian 
sugar grower is to give him a preference in the British 
market. That way could not be taken in 1903, but it 
may well be possible when the convention determines 
in 1913. 

In a perverted form this argument has been used by 
the Prime Minister. There is, of course, no talk of 
preference to the West Indies. But there is talk of a 
hounty to the British beet-sugar industry. The word 
bounty is naturally avoided, the Free Trader, to 
whom phrases are all important, preferring to speak 
of a grant from the Development Fund. Certainly, if 
our withdrawal from the convention enabled some- 
thing—whether described in one word or five—to be 
done by the State in the interests of British beet-sugar 
Sir E. Grey would have a fine answer to his critics. But 
Lord Denbigh, who has done so much to establish the 
new industry, is greatly alarmed at what has happened. 
He sees that nobody can now foretell what the condi- 
tions of the market will be like in 1914. British beet- 
sugar is, in fact, at the mercy of Russia, and the ring 
of adverse circumstances is complete. Mr. George has 
created confusion in the conditions of land tenure and 
Sir E. Grey has created confusion in the conditions 
of production. As if the grant of a few thousands 
from the Development Fund could remedy that mis- 
chief. Moreover, the whole Radical argument is 
ridiculously weak. On 1 September 1913 we are 
to withdraw from the convention and immediately give 
a bounty to British-grown sugar. There could be no 


more direct incitement to a revival of the whole bounty 
system. The sensible plan would have been to renew 
the convention on condition that we were permitted to 


+ industries. 


subsidise our new industry. That is what a diplomatist 
would have done. The effect of the withdrawal on 
British sugar refiners Ministers in their infatuation 
appear to have lost sight of altogether, with the result 
that one of their own supporters on Wednesday 
regretted that there was to be no division, enabling him 
to record his vote against the Government. 


THE ROOSEVELT PARTY. 


OS locutus est—the Bull Moose has roared, and 
one thing is plain amid much by which ponderous 
persons in this country profess themselves seriously 
puzzled: Mr. Roosevelt is ‘‘ out’’ for no recognisable 
principle or interest but his own advantage. It is a 
crusade for the sake of the Crusader and nothing and 
none else. That is the meaning of an “‘ electicism ’’ over 
which friendly, euphemistic critics of the ‘* Colonel ”’ 
in this country now courteously perpend, just hint- 
ing a doubt whether, the Oracle of Chicago having now 
delivered itself, the effect is truly to clear up American 
politics quite as much as they had hoped it might. The 
effect is a better one indeed, since a clear light illumi- 
nates Mr. Roosevelt, whose ‘‘ eclecticism ’”’ is revealed 
as a ‘‘ slim’? politician’s intuitive and practised turn 
for vote-catching. Never was a more reckless dema- 
gogism combined with a less shamefaced attempt at 
trimming. Senator Beveridge had prepared us for a 
programme of ‘‘ social brotherhood versus savage in- 
dustrialism ’’, and sure enough the address to the Pro- 
gressive Convention is already hailed (honoris causa) 
as so much American Lloyd Georgeism. The Supreme 
Court of the United States is a tribunal respected by 
jurists all the world over. Now the American people, 
not the Courts, bawls Mr. Roosevelt, must henceforth 
‘* determine their own fundamental policies ”’ ; the sove- 
reign people is to interfere with the working of every 
branch of the public service. Yet the ‘* Colonel ’’ wovid 
have us know that he comes ‘‘not to impugn the 
Courts but to emancipate them where.they stand finally 
in the way of social justice ’’—whatever that means. 
The stability of the Constitution, their adherence to 
which has been the saving of Americans hitherto, is 
menaced. Then comes the turn of the trusts. While 
women are to vote—a plain bid for the support of 
woman-suffragists throughout the States—while Sena- 
tors are to be elected, the mob to control the Govern- 
ment, judges and their decisions to be ‘‘ recalled’’, a 
dreadful rod is in pickle for the backs of millionaires. 
Wrong-doing by the trusts shall be punished—oh ! ever 
so severely. But on the other hand the sovereign people 
is to remember that the trusts have come to stay and 
that it is vain to think of getting rid of them. ‘‘ The 
anti-trust law must be kept on the Statute Book to be 
invoked against every big concern tending to monopoly 
or guilty of anii-social practices.’’ But then who shall 
determine, and how, what big concerns so tend or are 
thus guilty? A National Industrial Commission, Mr. 
Roosevelt says, shall regulate and control all great in- 
dustrial concerns. But what then? ‘‘ This don’t worry 
me any ’”’ was the judgment of the head of one of the 
greatest American trusts, with whom two English 
acquaintances, his guests, condoled politely under 
shadow of a public menace as terrific as Mr. Roosevelt’s 
is now. Such a one is not likely to ‘‘ worry any’”’ 
when the noise of this reformer is accompanied by the 
admission that trusts are a necessary and enduring 
element in the scheme of things. And for him too, 
although vainly as we think, Mr. Roosevelt spreads his 
net. Labour is provided for in terms to outbid the 
radicalism of the Democrats and to prepare the Labour 
vote for rare and refreshing fruit in American abun- 
dance. Wage Commissioners are to determine a mini- 
mum wage scale in all industries: sickness, accident 
and old age to be insured against by charges on the 
And so on, through a number of provisions 
trimmed and embroidered to catch the eye and to out- 
shine competitors. As to the tariff, Mr. Roosevelt tells 
much the same tale. He is all for protection, but there 
must be reform. ‘‘ The cost of living has risen during 
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the last few years out of all proportion to the increase of 
most salaries and wages.’’ So, if your salary is too 
little and your expenses are too high, trust in the 
ex-President and the good time coming. Mean- 
while let no body of commercial voters feel un- 
comfortable. The tariff shall be revised right 
enough, but, gradually, and schedule by schedule. 
Thus the staggering blows to business incident to 
former revisions shall be avoided. There is nothing 
like scientific inquiry, so let us have a Commission. 
‘‘The difference in the cost of production here and 
abroad shall be determined and full justice done to the 
wage-earner.’’ But electors, not wage-earners, will 
note (though their Mr. Roosevelt does actually not say 
so much), that Commissions take some time—a whole 
new term of office in the White House for example— 
and that many things may happen in the interval. On 
foreign policy—the Panama Canal conspicuously—the 
sovereign people shall call the tune. To reassure the 
respectable, Americans, it is proclaimed, shall share 
alike, in theory, with the rest of the world, but a certain 
practical advantage is secured them. 

The above is a fair summary of the policy prescribed 
by the Roosevelt party. It is, with certain concessions 
to Conservative voters, mainly radicalism tricked out 
to beguile the electorate with dreams of an imminent 
age of gold and miracles for the asking. But there 
is nothing in it which the Democrats are not capable 
of doing better under a Leader whose radicalism is con- 
structive and who pursues the welfare of his country 
as assiduously as Mr. Roosevelt chases personal power 
and popularity. That is where the Chicago Convention 
and the so-called Progressives give themselves most 
palpably away. If they were in earnest in their desire 
to reform, they would abandon the Republican flag in- 
deed, but only in order to vote for Dr. Woodrow Wilson 
and the Democrats. Where they differentiate from the 
Democrat policy it is merely towards upsetting the 
American Constitution on the one hand and, with pre- 
posterous inconsistency, to seek to square the Conserva- 
tive voter, on the other. Mr. Roosevelt is entitled to 
boast the flamboyant quality of defects which we are 
assured make self-respecting Americans exceedingly 
unwell. He is, that is to say, a great and successful 
demagogue. He has been as good as his word of the 
other day, since not only has he ‘‘ bolted ’’ the Republi- 
can Convention, but has carried his followers into the 
wilderness with him. Party ties in the United States 
are strong, yet they have not kept a number of Re- 
publicans from abandoning their party and gambling on 
the personal good fortunes of a vulgar adventurer. In 
his defects, no doubt, is his charm. Mr. Beveridge, 
already quoted, declares the new party to be the child 
of discontent. It is. So was the party in Adullam. 
All the worst elements in American life, things which 
the best Americans deplore, the noise, the fustian, the 
vulgarity, the fishers in troubled waters, the masses 
of undesirable aliens from Southern Europe, whose 
numbers Dr. Wilson has the courage and patriotism 
to desire to limit, are solidly at Mr. Roosevelt’s back. 
You read how a band struck up ‘‘ Onward, Christian 
Soldiers’’. Thereupon ‘‘ Mr. Roosevelt stepped for- 
ward and led the singing with vigorous gesticulations ’’. 
So gesticulating he reaches the high-water mark of his 
achievement, and so let him be remembered and por- 
trayed. But demagogism of this kind apart, what has 
he done and how does he stand? He begins, he ends, 
sincere only in naked egoism and ambition. Asked 
(after the hymn) by some unsentimental person ‘‘ What 
about the Republican negro delegates? ’’ Mr. Roose- 
velt replied that the Republican negro delegates were 
disgraceful to the Republican party. Precisely; they 
had voted against Mr. Roosevelt. That is the man, 
and such his form throughout. When his term as 
President was up, his choice of a successor fell on Mr. 
Taft—not a great man, as we have said before, but 
honest, clean and judicial, a useful man and Mr. 
Roosevelt’s great friend. Such a man was needed in 
American politics and as American President; and so 
Americans felt and so Mr. Roosevelt shouted. But 
for the Shouter Mr. Taft’s chief merit was as his own 


predestined warming-pan. When that theory of their 
relations did not commend itself either to Mr. Taft or 
to the Republican party, the ex-President shrieked him- 
self into a quarrel with him and sought for, and found, 
as angry spiteful people will, pretexts for a quarrel. 
They may have been good enough for Mr. Roosevelt, 
these excuses, but they are not good enough for 
other people not admirers of bad faith. Mr. Taft’s 
one mistake has been that, departing a moment from 
his normal dignity of language and behaviour, he re- 
plied to Mr. Roosevelt in Rooseveltian terms. ‘* The 
bird in Spanish speech replied.’’ He had _ infinite 
temptation and his lapse will be forgiven him when the 
Roosevelt illusion has been succeeded by complete re- 
action and a general clearness of perception among the 
American people. It is unlikely that he will be con- 
soled by a second term of office, although he has still 
a clean bill for American Conservatives and the best 
claim on their support. It is more probable that the 
Republicans in a majority will make sure of breaking 
Mr. Roosevelt by voting Democrat, and in that case 
Dr. Woodrow Wilson will enter the White House next 
November. 


CHINESE FINANCE AND FOREIGN 
SUPERVISION. 

R. MORRISON’S appointment to be Political 
Adviser to the President of the Chinese Republic 
will excite interest and expectation. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that he has acquired a world-wide reputation 
by his correspondence with the ‘‘ Times’’, and that 
he has justified it by comprehensive study and present- 
ment of his subject. His messages have seemed to 
breathe, at times, an optimism we have been unable to 
share; but for breadth of treatment and perception of 
facts they have been unrivalled. Nor is it less remark- 
able that he is widely known in China as well as in 
the West. No European is better known to all classes 
of officials, high and low, throughout the Empire. He 
has visited every province of China in the course of 
his travels, and is personally acquainted with well-nigh 
every metropolitan and provincial official of high degree. 
In Peking itself his name is better known probably to 
the man in the street than that of any other foreigner ; 
nor is any foreigner in Peking more respected by all 
classes of Chinese. So that he starts with advantages 
that might seem to ensure success in so far as it lies 
within the power of an agent to command it, and every 
well-wisher of China will hope that his experience may 
be more encouraging than that of his predecessors in 
the field. But it is well to remember that he is not the 
first foreigner whose advice the Chinese have invited 
and neglected. As a matter of fact Chinese of the 
better class do not need advice. They know better than 
any foreigner can teach them the principles that should 
guide them in the government of their country. What 
they do need is the assistance of able and upright foreign 
experts in organising the financial and administrative 
reforms that are necessary to place China upon her feet 
and to establish safeguards against the dishonesty which 
taints Chinese officialdom. But this presupposes dele- 
gation of authority; and that is precisely the point at 
which Chinese vanity, self-seeking and timidity have 
hitherto stopped short. They admit the value of.our 
attainments; but vanity forbids them to admit that 
foreigners can do anything which they cannot achieve ; 
self-interest precludes single-minded desire for honest 
finance, and there is a real if vague and exaggerated 
dread of the consequences to which foreign supervision 
might lead. Administration on Chinese Customs lines 
appears to offer the only real hope for financial redemp- 
tion; but foreigners most conversant with the Chinese 
have, we fear, little hope of acceptance by them of 
this class of administration so long as there is chance 
left of trifling, shall we say, with Government funds 
or there are any funds left to trifle with. Absolute 
bankruptcy, or a condition so near to it that super- 
vision must be accepted as the only alternative to 

intervention, would appear the only available lever. 
Much nonsense has been written, telegraphed, and 
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talked about forcing upon China loans larger than she 
requires. There may be some who doubt the wisdom 
or kindness of lending money at all to people whose 
available resources are pledged and whose capacity 
to bear further burdens depends on the issue of develop- 
ments not yet begun. But a wish to force upon people 
in that position more money than they desire or need 
implies a degree of philanthropy or dementation not 
usually associated with High Finance. The proposi- 
tion sounds, in fact, so grotesque that one is tempted 
to surmise some occult motive for its emission—a 
desire to supplement, perhaps, the cry of ‘* domina- 
tion ’’, and to provide additional excuse for more casual 
finance. What the Chinese really resent is not 
obtrusion of money but exaction of guarantees. Some 
12,000,000 Tls. (say £1,500,000) have been advanced, 
so far, with a view to assisting the restoration of 
order; and they would be content, probably, to go on 
indefinitely in that hand-to-mouth way. But the time 
has arrived, in the opinion of the banks when, if 
assistance is to be continued, it will be necessary to 
require guarantees in the shape of substantial security 
adequately administered, coupled with advisory and 
supervisory rights. There may be, as we have sug- 
gested, a doubt as to the discretion of lending China 
any more money at all; but there can be none as to 
the indiscretion of permitting her to incur further debt 
without insisting on such reforms as may enable her 
to sustain it. This supervision the Government is un- 
willing or unable, in face of provincial opposition, to 
accept; and, as the banks insist on the conditions they 
have laid down, there is a deadlock. The new Republi- 
cans seem to think that they are entitled to be ad- 
mitted, forthwith, into the first rank of civilised 
nations. They talk of sovereign rights but forget 
that they are practically bankrupt. They demand 
recognition but have given no evidence of capacity 
to govern. They can neither maintain order, exact 
obedience, nor procure observance of treaties. The 
dishonesty in official circles is alleged to be as bad 
as anything in the time of the Manchus, unredeemed 
by the dignity and ability which were to be found under 
the old régime. The actual power of control over the 
provinces may have been slight; but there lay in the 
Imperial concept an authority which men shrank from 
resisting. Many doubt whether an elected authority will 
ever be able to hold the Empire together as it was held 
by traditional respect for the occupant of the Dragon 
Throne. But there clearly is, for the moment, no Govern- 
ment in China which can be recognised because there 
is, as the ‘*‘ North China Herald’’ uncompromisingly 
puts it, none that receives practical recognition at home. 
‘When Peking can give proof of its ability to enact a 
law, a tax, or a system for collection of revenue, and 
to obtain a reasonable measure of obedience in every 
province, then it can be admitted that a government 
worthy of recognition exists.’’ But such is clearly not 
yet the case, and herein lies one difficulty in the way 
of imposing the reforms and creating the machinery 
which are essential to improved administration and 
without which it is inconceivable that the six nations 
group will invite their clients to invest more money in 
Chinese bonds. 

We hear much of the dignity and order maintained 
in the Assembly; but either the Assembly lacks 
authority and outside influences neutralise its purpose, 
or antagonisms behind the scenes contradict the de- 
corum of its sittings. For party divisions are so acute 
as to have drawn from Yuan Shih-kai a hortatory edict 
pointing out that ‘‘ if parties maintain their own selfish 
ways and quarrel with each other without regard to the 
laws, the Republic will cease to exist’’. The defect is 
less in the personnel of the Cabinet, which comprises 
men of ability and experience, than in the divisions and 
dissensions within and without that paralyse it. It 
may be otherwise when the great National Assembly, 
for which preparation is being made, comes to be elected 
(for the present Government, it must be remembered, is 
Provisional, and a decision will then be taken as to the 
form as well as the personnel: we shall have an 
expression, then, of a more considered national opinion ; 


and the Government which that Assembly elects may 
derive from a more representative vote an authority 
which the present evidently does not possess. The 
party divisions which have taken the place of the old 
official intrigues may then be composed, the South lie 
down with the North, and all unite in patriotic endea- 
vour to promote the greatness which Young China 
delights to affirm. But that millennium is not yet. 
It is said that Yuan has been advised to declare a 
military dictatorship in order to dominate the influences 
which make for disintegration; and a letter addressed 
by him to the Vice-President disclaiming any such in- 
tention may suggest that there was truth in the rumour. 
It would be gratifying to think that Dr. Morrison’s 
appointment indicates the attainment of a certain 
ascendancy by less heroic means ; for it is the revival of 
a project which was defeated by Yuan’s dismissal in 
1908, and is reported to herald the enlistment of further 
foreign advice. Still we cannot but recur to the pro- 
position that it is not advice alone which is needed, 
but supervision and control on the lines of the Imperial 
Maritime Customs, which remains a solitary model of 
efficient financial administration, as the Foreign Settle- 
ments have remained uncopied models of municipal ad- 
ministration, during the half century that they have 
offered themselves for imitation. The reforms now in 
request have been advocated for years. ‘‘ There is no 
insuperable reason why a Foreign Revenue Commis- 
sioner should not be stationed alongside a Provincial 
Treasurer as well as alongside a Superintendent of 
Customs; and it is only by the application of the same 
principle of liberal salaries and exact accounts which 
has made the Maritime Customs a model service that 
reform can possibly be evolved out of the methods which 
constitute China at present a happy hunting ground 
for an unscrupulous bureaucracy.’’ The sentence 
occurs in a work (‘‘ China Present and Past’’) which 
was published in 1895. There is no more reason to-day 
than there was then, except that the bureaucracy of 
to-day continues to object. The strongest hope of 
overcoming that objection lies in the determined use, 
for China’s own benefit, of the lever which the necessi- 
ties of the situation have placed in foreign hands. 
There is, we believe, more willingness among Chinese 
men of business who realise the position to accept 
foreign supervision than might be inferred from the 
attitude of a bureaucracy which has changed its clothes, 
and in some measure its personnel, without apparently 
changing its aspirations, or ceasing to regard office as 
the great opportunity of the day. 


THE CITY. 


[ae Stock Exchange has had nothing to complain 
of this week. Investment business has expanded 
and even the speculative departments have shown a 
little more animation. A nineteen-day account in mid- 
summer is invariably a dull period, but as it has slowly 
drawn to a close dealers have been inclined to antici- 
pate the revival of activity which they profess to expect 
very shortly. Unquestionably the markets generally 
are ripe for a recovery. The compulsory liquidation 
which carried prices down has completely dried up; 
the bull accounts have been reduced to healthy dimen- 
sions; the floating supply of stock at, or anywhere 
near, present quotations is extremely small; and this 
means that if buying orders are to be effected prices 
must improve. The question is whether the public is 
ready to start buying just yet, and if so, what markets 
will it favour? 

Investment markets are not likely to give any further 
cause for anxiety in the near future. The acute ner- 
vousness created by the recent slump in Consols has 
given way to a feeling of confidence. The demand for 
investment securities, though not remarkable in volume, 
is steadily broadening, and apparently the craze for 
a high-interest yield is not so insistent. The markets 


have a healthier appearance in every respect, and in 
course of time the speculative departments should 
benefit appreciably from the improved state of affairs. 
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Several classes of shares present attractions. The 
condition of the Mining markets for example is more en- 
couraging now than for many months past. Kaffirs have 
been so long neglected that a little bidding for shares 
creates quite an animated market. Already a moderate 
all-round advance has been established, but so many 
false starts have occurred in recent years that the public 
now need a strong lead before joining in. Similarly 
Rhodesians are the subject of bullish gossip. As 
regards Rubber shares, judging from the highly satis- 
factory prices which are being obtained on forward 
contracts extending well into next year, the long view 
is distinetly encouraging ; and the shares of oil-produc- 
ing companies are receiving a daily advertisement in 
the Press owing to the attention which is now being 
devoted to oil fuel for naval and other purposes. Home 
industrial companies are deriving the benefits of the 
remarkable trade activity throughout the country. 
Altogether the speculative investor has a wide field in 
which to select promising purchases, and the inference 
is that markets generally should improve without any- 
thing in the nature of a boom in any particular section. 

Movements in Home Railway stocks have been 
irregular owing to varying influences, of which the most 
encouraging are the excellent traffic receipts reported 
by some of the companies. The tone of the chairmen’s 
speeches at the half-yearly meetings are not very opti- 
mistic. The Brighton Company proposes to meet in- 
creased expenses by revising freight charges, while the 
Midland chairman recommended the shareholders not 
to take a too gloomy view of the future as it was hoped 
by good management to overcome the difficulties that 
are foreseen. 

A good deal of profit-taking has been in progress in 
Canadian Pacifics, but the stock remains strong in ex- 
pectation of a bonus in the form of a new stock issue 
at a price considerably below the current quotation. 
The traffic returns of the Canadian Pacific and of the 
Grand Trunk continue to show splendid increases as 
compared with last year. A substantial improvement 
has occurred in American rails, based chiefly upon the 
highly satisfactory crop outlook. Politics have also 
exercised a favourable influence; for while Mr. Roose- 
velt’s message has been practically ignored in Wall 
Street, Dr. Wilson’s speech in acceptance of the Demo- 
cratic nomination was favourably interpreted. 

Among Foreign rails further inquiry for Mexican 
(Vera Cruz) stocks has been stimulated by dividend 
expectations and Argentine securities are firmer. 
Brazil Common have again declined, but San Paulos, 
on rumours of purchases for control, show a substantial 
rise. Whether the Brazil Railway interests would be 
able to buy up such an exceedingly strong corporation 
as the San Paulo Railway is considered extremely 
doubtful. 

It is stated that a large majority of the debenture- 
holders of Waring and Gillows have signified their 
assent to the drastic scheme of reorganisation that has 
been put before them; so it may be assumed that the 
proposals will be carried through. 


THE GERMAN SPY. 


By Lorp Dunsany. 


From a page specially stolen from the secret annals of 
the Chancelleries of Europe. 

HOLTSCHZ was marching along 

with a perfectly straight knee, a step that he 
particularly enjoyed, when an orderly rode up with a 
Warofficecommunicationlike envelope in his hand, 
which he opened and at once proceeded to read aloud 
to Holtschz. Holtschz halted, presented arms and 
listened in silence. The order was in a few terse words, 
but the words were very long; when at last he had 
finished the orderly rode away, and Holtschz was left 
alone on the parade-ground where twenty minutes ago 
he had been marching up and down so happily with 
a straight knee. Now he sighed heavily and almost 
wept, almost his knees bent under him as he marched. 


Holtschz was to be a spy. That was the order in 
the Waroflicecommunicationlike envelope. Holtschz 
was to go into the very citadel of the hypothetical 
enemy. He was to go disguised and alone and count 
the lions in Trafalgar Square, and if he came back, 
ah ! if he came back, he was to report in cypher. He 
thought of his bairns along the banks of the Rhine; 
the Swiss, the Dutch and German Rhine; he thought 
of his frau, never was such a frau, in all the years that 
he had wedded her never for an hour night or day had 
she once ceased to cook. 

He disguised himself as a desirable alien and entered 
England, and took by Royal license and letters patent 
the name of Montague. 

He made his plans with the swiftness of desperation ; 
he would approach Trafalgar Square by the way of 
Piccadilly, as less suspicion attaches to travellers from 
the West than those that come from the East, especi- 
ally through the City; he would go down S. James’ 
Street right past the sentries and along Pall Mall, the 
very daring of this being likely to screen his purpose ; 
and he would go by night; yet he scarcely hoped ever 
again to sit in a lust-garden drinking gallons of beer. 

The night of his arrival he dined in a great hotel 
not far from Piccadilly. The soup and fish he enjoyed, 
but then an incident occurred that robbed him of his 
appetite for the rest of that fateful evening. The 
vegetables were splashed on to his plate from between 
a spoon and fork held in one hand by the commander- 
in-chief of the army of occupation. Poor Holtschz 
leaped to attention, and suddenly realised that he had 
betrayed himself, and that he would be hung by the 
English, or discharged at Bow Street without a caution, 
or created a peer: it was the uncertainty of what to 
fear that made the suspense so deadly. When he sat 
down again he found his plate piled high with vege- 
tables which the commander-in-chief had continued to 
splash down upon it from fork and spoon with that 
sangfroid that had already won for him on manceuvres 
the cordon of Saint Minerva. And in the end there were 
no English present, only Americans, Swiss and the 
army of occupation. But it was a fearful escape. 

And after dinner Holtschz stepped out and slipped 
down Piccadilly ; then began the difficult time. He had 
to answer five questions : 

Firstly : Had the crowd torn down any of the lions 
on the grounds that they were not peace-loving animals 
and constituted a menace to Germany? If so, how 
many ? 

Secondly: Did the crowd consist of politicians or 
persons of better standing? 

Thirdly : Had the number of lions been recently added 
to in vainglorious allusion to military power and as 
a taunt to Germany? If so, by how many? 

Fourthly : How many field-guns could be cast from 
metal contained in lions? 

Fifthly : Are the lions alive? 

These were the questions that Holtschz had to answer 
alone and at dead of night with no friendly hand to 
guide him. He had got unperceived to the end of 
S. James’ Street, commiserating himself on his diffi- 
culties as he went, when suddenly he saw on a placard 
‘*A Speech upon Revolution by a Member of Parlia- 
ment,’’ announced for Trafalgar Square that very 
night; he glanced up swiftly and saw that Pall’ Mall 
was crowded, and, turning on his heel, was about to 
ship away to await a better occasion when an English- 
man suddenly accosted him with the words: ‘‘ Ah! 
you are an enemy ’’. 

Holtschz desperately explained that he was English 
but the other would have none of it, and, joyfully 
shouting ‘‘ No, you’re an enemy, I see it in your eye’”’, 
he shook him warmly by the hand. ‘‘ For I used to be 
a pro-Boer’’, he said, ‘‘ and I am a pro-spy now ’”’. 

When Holtschz perceived that the man’s intentions 
were friendly he decided suddenly and not unwisely 
that here was the very man to obtain for him the 
dangerous information. Drawing him aside into 
Chandos Street, which is less frequented, Holtschz 
told the man the five questions, and explained that if 
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he could obtain the information a hundred pfennigs 
were his; and partly from national pride and partly 
from motives of cunning he somewhat exaggerated the 
value of the pfennig. But the Englishman said that 
all men were brothers, and that he would do it though 
the reward were less, and his name transpired to be 
Bykes. 

So Holtschz arranged a meeting place for midnight 
within easy reach of the great hotel where he lodged, 
and, elated at his release from anxiety and peril of the 
short but desperate journey up Pall Mall, slipped quietly 
away and unsuspected gained that hotel, so near to 
Piccadilly, in which he almost felt himself at home. 
Two or three Englishmen that knew no better had dined 
there and were sitting in the hall but soon these left, 
and Holtschz heard unbroken around him the long and 
succulent words of his native land. 

Towards midnight he crept out and safely reached the 
corner of a mews which he had appointed as the meeting- 
place for Bykes, and there he saw Bykes leaning against 
the wall in the careless, weary attitude of one whose 
work is accomplished. 

For a long while he was unable to recognise Holtschz, 
and just when Holtschz began to fear that his friend 
had forgotten him that earnest man shook hands with 
him and wept. He said that it had been a glorious 
meeting and a credit to the brotherhood of man, and 
that a new era had dawned, and Holtschz was his 
brother and the day of the tyrant was over. When 
Holtschz put in a word about the lions he said that 
they were prowling all round the Square, and there 
were forty of them, and they went in couples and often 
growled at Bykes, but that he did not mind them 
because Holtschz was his brother and because it was 
a glorious day for the brotherhood of man. The War 
department of a mighty empire does not choose those 
for its spies that do not know men, and Holtschz per- 
ceived at once from the man’s rambling statement, and 
especially from the fact that all the lions he saw had 
appeared to him in pairs, that Bykes was very drunk. 

Yet did not Holtschz make the mistake that might 
be so easily fatal of offending one that knew his guilty 
secret in the country of a hypothetical enemy; but he 
promised Bykes his vote for the Parliament of Man 
and listened to him until he fell asleep, when Holtschz 
slipped back to the large hotel with the grim work 
still to do. I do not think that our country’s reputa- 
tion in the eyes of Friedrich Holtschz would have been 
lost merely through the festivities of Bykes, but that 
Holtschz had unluckily once read in a book that all the 
English were faithless, and his little experience with 
Bykes clinched the idea in his mind, so that even now, 
as he sits beside the Rhine with his fair-haired bairns 
around him, he holds—but I anticipate my story’s 
happy ending. 

The work was still to do, and Holtschz decided on 
that anxious day that followed the lapse of Bykes to 
trust his original plan, and to seek no aid from a 
perfidious people ; and when night fell he stepped away 
alone, and came again to the terrible end of Pall Mall. 

Almost more than poor Holtschz could bear, so far 
away from his home, were the unsympathetic faces of 
the sentries. He wished as he saw them that he had 
come from the other side through Henrietta Street 
from the City, in spite of all the things that go on 
in the City and the suspicion that must attach to all 
that come that way. But now he was committed to 
his route, Pall Mall and Pall Mall East, and then the 
dreaded Square and the work that he had to do: he 
knew the way well enough, for there had been before 
him a pioneer, one who had once subscribed to the 
Party Funds and been elected to a club that stood in 
that very street, from one of whose bow-windows he 
had secretly mapped the approach to Trafalgar Square. 
That map was now in the heel of Holtschz’s boot. 

He saw, as he went cautiously up Pall Mall, those 
implacable hall-porters that stood on the steps of the 
clubs that were not for Holtschz because he was an 
alien and unknown. And suddenly the thought came 


to him that he would claim sanctuary in one of these 
clubs, whence he might steal away when the street 


grew empty; perhaps, like Bykes, the hall-porter had 
abnormally loved the Boers. Holtschz decided to 
appeal to him. And then as he reached the steps he 
saw that it was the wrong kind of club for the members 
that he saw through a lighted window looked ignorant 
of the Brotherhood of Man, and the hall-porter wore 
medals on his coat that looked as though he was once 
unkind to the Boers, and Holtschz turned away in 
despair and continued his lonely journey so far from 
his native land. And so he came sorrowfully but 
safely to Pall Mall East, where he saw at once a bank 
of which he made a note for military purposes, and, 
finding nothing further of importance, came undetected 
to Trafalgar Square. Then all was haste with 
Holtschz ; one rapid glance betrayed a lion in front of 
him, another showed one to his left, another, one on 
his right—three lions; he saw no more. 

It was not a moment to dally; hastily noting in 
cypher his precious information he secretly slipped 
away, and, adroitly joining that very night a party of 
English spies that with justifiable curiosity were 
going to visit the Elbe, he safely came to the Vaterland 
once more. There he reported that there were only 
three lions now in Trafalgar Square, about eight field- 
guns could be cast from the metal contained in them, 
and as it was night at the time he could not tell if the 
lions were alive. 

And Holtschz after all his dangers saw his bairns 
again playing along the banks of the Swiss-Dutch- 
German Rhine, and sat once more in a lust-garden 
at evening, singing ‘‘ hoch hoch hoch ’’ over gallons 
of beer, and marched again on his parade-ground with 
a perfectly straight knee. 

And some weeks afterwards proceedings were insti- 
tuted at the High Court of Bow against a person or 
persons for trespassing in pursuit of information in 
that part of England, Scotland and the town of Berwick- 
on-Tweed known as Trafalgar Square, not moved 
thereto by due respect for this Realm, and neither 
By nor With the Consent of Parliament. 


HOLIDAYS AND CONSCIENCE. 
By Fitson Younc. 


8 her great drawback to a life of leisure is that the 

true holiday is almost impossible in it; and the 
chief disadvantage of being one’s own master is that 
one hardly ever knows the joys of freedom. For such 
a man there is practically no escape from servitude or 
from the eye of the master, who in his case is his own 
conscience. And perhaps the supreme defect of the 
literary man’s life is that he hardly ever has a real 
holiday. I do not speak of the writer whose pen is 
hired or devoted to the service of some special interest, 
for his subject is always there waiting for him, and 
he may go away and forget about it, and return to 
deal with whatever it may provide. But the writer 
pure and simple, the writer by nature, that is to say, 
is in quite a different case. His mind is a mill which 
is always working; life and experience of every kind 
are the material with which it works; and so long as 
he lives the curious process of manufacturing literature 
out of life is going on. It is not, as the layman fondly 
thinks, that he is always on the look-out for ‘‘ copy ”’ 
and ‘‘ local colour’’, which are mere commercial nick- 
names applied by outsiders to parts of the fabric which 
he is always weaving. It is quite automatically, and 
without any special exercise of will, that he looks upon 
life and experience almost entirely as they affect his 
occupation as a writer. But like a peasant in a remote 
country whose fire must be kept up by fuel gathered 
wherever it may be found, who dare not pass a dry 
stick on the roadside without picking it up, the writer 
dare not, or rather cannot, abstain from gathering and 
storing the odds and ends of experience that lie in his 
path. His storehouse may be full and overflowing now ; 
but a day may come when for some reason he is pre- 
vented from frequenting the highways of life, and when 
he must live on his store. So, although he may some- 
times have a rest, he hardly ever has a holiday. 

The only true spirit in which to start on a holiday 
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is the spirit of release from bondage. The free man 
of means and leisure who suddenly says, ‘‘I will go 
on my vacht to the Mediterranean ’’, or, ‘‘ I will go to 
Norway and fish’, does not know what a holiday is. 
He may enjoy sport, he may enjoy travel, he may de- 
light in looking on strange and beautiful scenes ; but 
he is not having a holiday. No mere volition is strong 
enough to carry one into that region, but only some 
powerful influence akin to that of the release of a cata- 
pult, the sudden removal of restraints, can shoot you 
into that realm of absolute freedom. And, on the 
whole, I am glad that it is so, for it means that holidays 
are reserved for people who need them most. The 
clerk who sits for eleven months on a stool in the 
bondage of an office, surrounded by the musty sights 
and smells of ledgers and invoice books; the Cabinet 
Minister who for eighteen hours out of the twenty-four 
has no minute in which he may do merely what he 
wants to do; the school teacher, the typist, the hard- 
worked parson, the servant and slave everywhere, slave 
either of great causes or little people, know, when the 
day comes on which they can look forward to a clear 
fortnight or month of freedom, the true joys of a holi- 
day. And hardly anyone else, except children at school, 
knows anything about it at all. 

It is not where you go that matters to the reality 
of a holiday; it is not even what you take with you in 
the way of financial or other equipment for amusement ; 
it is what you leave behind. You must leave care 
behind; whatever the burden you carry, it must be 
rolled off your back before you set out ; otherwise there 
is no holiday. And it is often not until a good half 
of life has been passed, and many holidays wasted, 
that one learns to give some little attention to this 
business of loosening the burden, and realises that if 
care is not to accompany you, some considerable effort 
of will must be exercised to detach the cords that bind 
you to it, and see that it is secured from following you ; 
for care is a dog that has a wonderful instinct for travel, 
and, although you may think you have left him safely 
chained up at home, he may suddenly turn up beside 
you in most distant and inaccessible places. And I 
think that one of the things that make real holidays 
so charming and beneficial is that people do exercise 
their will beforehand, and make, if only once in the 
year, a resolution to enjoy themselves as much as pos- 
sible for a fortnight or a month. True, they might do 
this at almost any time and without going away ; but 
the simple fact is that they do not. Ritual helps us in 
everything ; and it is a fact that the business of packing 
trunks or looking at timetables, negotiating with agents 
and landlords, catching trains, making uncomfortable 
journeys, spending considerable sums of money, being 
cut off for a time from most of the things on which 
they believe themselves to be dependent, are all of very 
real assistance to people in their annual determination 
to enjoy themselves. 

When I was a child I used to have real holidays 
three times a year. A little later there was at least 
one holiday time in the vear for me; but since, after 
many experiments, I decided that the control of my 
life must be wholly in my own hands and no one’s else, 
I have hardly had a holiday at all. And this is a thing 
which anyone looking at the merely external facts of 
my existence would hardly believe. I have been half 
over the world in the most delightful places, in the 
most agreeable and fortunate circumstances, in the 
pleasantest company; and I have not had a holiday. 
I have gone away for three months and escaped from 
an English winter to live in one of the most beautiful 
tropical islands of the world, and done not one stroke 
of work in that time; and yet it was not a holiday, 
and, simply from that point of view, not to be com- 
pared with a "bus conductor’s week at Southend. I 
have stayed in beautiful places with nothing to do but 
what I chose to do; and people have envied me and 
said, ‘‘ What a wonderful time you must have had ; 

: oliday ’’. And the real fact has 
pn ben Bd have been worn out, and seriously in need 
veek’s real holiday. All this, I admit, is largely 


due to bad management. If I had said to myself ‘I 
will go away for three months to the Tropics and take 
a real holiday and do nothing at all’’, it would have 
done me a world of good and set me up for years. 
But I dared not say such a thing; I could not afford 
to take a holiday for three months; and every day I 
said to myself ‘‘ To-morrow I will set to work”’; but 
I did not. Every day, seeing and experiencing some- 
thing new, and finding myself on the verge of unex- 
plored worlds, my mental machinery was working 
double time and packing and storing away all the new 
experiences which I was meeting. And at the end of 
the time, although I had written nothing, I was tired 
out with packing and storing, and had come away with 
a mental freight various and wonderful indeed, but 
quite useless to me until the hour should strike when 
I should need it, when it would matter greatly to my 
work that I knew all those things instead of being 
ignorant of them. 

This, of course, is a disease. If I were to live to 
be two hundred I could never fully exhaust half the 
experiences which I have acquired. I am like a man 
who should begin to erect a factory on twenty acres 
of ground, and who should reserve a quarter of an 
acre for the erection of a little fifty horse-power engine, 
and devote the remaining nineteen and three-quarter 
acres to storing coal to run it with, and then, when he 
had any spare time, go out and gather sticks by the 
roadside in case his fuel should run short. I attribute 
the disease almost entirely to Puritan ancestry and the 
possession of a conscience. If I am really enjoying 
myself and forgetting everything but the fact of en- 
joyment, some chill and ghostly voice from the past 
tells me that there must be something wrong if I am 
enjoying myself so much, and that so much delight 
cannot be a really good thing. If I am sitting on a 
bank looking at a river, or experiencing idle content- 
ment in any other perfectly natural and harmless way, 
my conscience awakes and says ‘‘ Why should you not 
be working? If you were to sit down now and write 
something you would get money for it; and you know 
that you ought to get money, and that if you do not 
get money and go on getting it and never cease from 
getting it as long as you live, you will starve or, what 
would be worse, go about shabbily dressed, so that 
your friends, fearing that you may be in need of some 
assistance, will avoid your eye.’’ This is quite true; 
I really feel like that, and I resent it most bitterly. 
I can, and sometimes do, work very hard, work at 
very high pressure and put a great deal of vitality, 
of my measurable and finite quantity of life, into what 
I have to do; and I resent very much that my con- 
science gives me no credit for this, but occupies the 
time after the work is done, when I should be relaxing 
and enjoying myself, in nagging at me with the ques- 
tion: ‘* Well, what are you going to do next, and 
when are you going to begin?’’ And sometimes when 
all other forms of torment have failed, my conscience 
(which does not like holidays, but refuses to remain 
behind when I try to take them) will suddenly say 
** Well, why aren’t you enjoying yourself? This is a 
holiday, you know; you can’t always have holidays; 
why aren’t you making the most of it and being merry 
and bright? ”’ 

I suppose the only way in which I could enjoy a 
holiday would be, first, that I could- be sure of the 
companionship I most cared for; second, that not only 
should all my expenses be paid, but that I should 
actually be paid so much per day for taking a holiday, 
so that I could feel that I was earning money by enjoy- 
ing myself; and thirdly, that I should be guaranteed 
at the end of the holiday a return to a life of honour- 
able toil, and be free from want for the rest of my 
days. Otherwise, when I am sitting in the sun outside 
the workhouse at the age of seventy-six, waiting for 
the visitors to bring me tobacco, there would be an 
opening for my conscience to say ‘‘ Ah, if you had not 
taken that holiday, and wasted your time and money, 
you would not be here now ’’. 

But I have not yet entirely given up the hope of so 
flouting and trampling upon my conscience that I shall 
one day be able to have a real holiday. 
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THE GRAND PRIZE OF THE FRENCH 
ACADEMY. 


By Ernest DIMNET. 


VERY year the French Academy gives ten 
thousand francs to the author of the best 
historical work. This prize—le Grand Prix Gobert— 
is its highest distinction, and the recipient of it is placed 
at once above the reach even of envy. It was a matter 
of deep regret for the mere littérateurs that, while the 
Academy offered a number of prizes for their competi- 
tion, none was of the same significance as the Prix 
Gobert. At last, three or four years ago, an anony- 
mous donor heard their complaints and founded the 
Grand Prix Littéraire, of the same amount as the Prix 
Gobert. It was understood that the new prize should 
be awarded under exactly the same conditions, and it 
appeared immediately that the Academy would not give 
it inconsiderately. In 1910 the prize was simply held 
over as nobody seemed quite deserving enough for it; 
in 1911 it was divided, and I remember mentioning the 
fact: M. Péguy, who received nine thousand francs out 
of it, also received some very severe admonition: he 
was a genius, no doubt, but the Academy was in no 
mood to give its beautiful new prize to genius if genius 
insisted on being freaky. This was clearly in the spirit 
of the institution, and everybody approved. 

Such strictness and judicialness had led us to expect 
very great things indeed, and when a few weeks ago 
it was rumoured that the Grand Prix was sure to be 
given undivided and undisputed to a novel by a young 
and quite unknown writer expectation was on tiptoe. 
A few days after the name of M. André Lafon filled 
the newspapers. It appeared from what was told that 
the life of the author was a novel in itself. At the age 
of fifteen he had been obliged to leave school and go 
into a shop; but he was bent on learning, and he had 
managed to teach himself Latin and Greek enough to 
pass his baccalauréat about his twenty-second year.. 
Since then he had been employed in a humble capacity 
in various lycées, and was now a surveillant in a 
Catholic institution at Neuilly. He had already been 
given a prize, but it was not an academical prize and it 
was a prize for a volume of verse ; so it seemed that his 
obscurity was doubly sealed by the indifference of the 
larger public and by the admiration of a coterie, when 
suddenly the choice of the Academy made him famous. 

But what sort of a book was the novel? Its title, 
‘** L’Eléve Gilles ’’,* was known, but the book was not 
procurable. The five hundred copies of the first 
edition had vanished in a few hours after the verdict 
of the Academy had been made public. So one was 
left wondering, and I leave it to you to imagine the 
conjectures. What could be, what could not be a novel 
sufficiently compelling to force the admiration of forty 
sworn experts, thirty-five of whom were sure to be very 
much on their guard against unrecognised talent? 
There will always be something fascinating about a 
novel, I mean a real novel, a true piece of invention 
with life and characters and a depth of background in 
it. The man or woman who from sheer mental activity 
creates life in that way will always be an object of 
wonderment. We are all as impatient as children 
when we are promised a fine story. Add that the 
probability of something new in the standpoint on the 
handling redoubles our curiosity. 

Pretty soon we heard that ‘‘ L’Eléve Gilles ’’ was no 
romance in the ordinary sense of the word. It was 
just the story of a child, and its charm was that of 
truth, and of a subtle and at the same time poetical 
analysis, not that of invention. Immediately our 
imaginations flew to ‘‘ David Copperfield’ and ‘‘ Le 
Petit Chose ’’, which we divested of anything old- 
fashionedly thrilling and of which we only kept the most 
delicate notations, the most insinuating power. A 
masterpiece of simplicity with truth in every word, that 
must be ‘‘ L’Eléve Gilles ’’. 

At last the book got reprinted and press copies 
arrived. There was a dedication to a person whom the 
gender of the adjectives alone denoted to be a woman. 


* Paris: Perrin, 


This lady was warned not to be astonished at finding 
the child depicted in the book most unlike her reminis- 
cences of him. She was invited to remember his silent 
moods and be prepared ‘‘ to learn that which a pallid 
face and question-dreading eyes had kept so long from 
her’’. 

This is about what David Copperfield would have 
told Miss Murdstone if he had dedicated his life story 
to her rather than to Aunt Betsy, and uncertainty crept 
upon us. Were we to expect one of those scathing 
analyses which make one feel so foolish at the revela- 
tion of another’s fineness and one’s own stupid selfish- 
ness? Threats, no matter how disguised, cannot but 
produce nervousness. However, this was, after all, 
another promise of searching psychology : the revelation 
of a nature which even familiarity had not been able to 
read—and it was in keeping with the idea we had formed 
of the book. In this mental frame we abandoned our- 
selves to the author. 

That he has power we feel before having read five 
pages, and what the power consists in we see almost 
as quickly. The story is supposed to be told by a 
child, and the teller possesses the narrative gifts of 
children. He has their directness and simplicity, their 
brevity, their self-delusiveness, their wonderful remem- 
brance of unimportant but graphic details, their 
astonishment at things and sometimes at themselves ; 
above all he imitates admirably their whisper. From 
the very first sentences we are conscious of a something 
soft, caressing and flattering in the choice of terms and 
the rhythm of the words: we seem to be listening to a 
story told in a garden in the warm summer twilight. 
Without any effort on our part the plain everyday 
sometimes lisping words conjure up clear little visions 
before our eyes. We see a house made melancholy by 
something—we are not told what, but we know that 
the mother is right to take the little boy to his aunt; 
we follow them as they steam down the river, walk 
through the streets of the little town, and arrive at the 
old country house. We see the peaceful rooms in the 
light of the lamps; we see the picture-books on the 
tables. Everything looks so quiet and the same and 
eternal. There is so much comfort in the prayers said 
by the old aunt leaning over a chair while the maid 
goes about tidying and responding at the same time. 
We actually live invisible in that house. Then the little 
boy goes to school, and we see school visions. Nothing 
much happens, but we see things and people; we 
become familiar with the grounds and schoolrooms 
and dormitories; we recognise the poor ushers; we 
know the figures of dozens of boys; we are told nothing, 
we only see; but we do see their little quarrels and 
friendships, their cruelties or noble actions, their 
adventures, which are precisely the adventures which 
you and I had at school. The seasons succeed one 
another, the first communion brings the summer and 
the summer brings the long vacation. Once or twice 
we have heard a boy hurl in anger a terrible insult at 
our little friend : we know that his father is mad. We 
all go home to the old aunt for the holidays, and find 
the father—apparently very calm—with all the others. 
But one morning we hear queer sounds and we under- 
stand perfectly that something awful has happened on 
the staircase. This catastrophe coincides with the end 
of the vacation, and on the next page, which is the last 
of the volume, we see the boy gazing at the road from 
the garden gate “‘ full of a docile consent, of a bound- 
less longing to serve, against which fell effete his pre- 
sentiment that all the hostility of life was waiting for 
him on the other side of the hedge ’’. 

This is ‘‘ L’Eléve Gilles’’. I have not much space 
left to give my opinion of the book. But the reader 
must realise even from this very short analysis that its 
charm lies not in the power of imagination inseparable 
from great art, but in its thousands of evocations and 
an accompanying music of style. Nothing else will be 
found in it. When at the end of the volume you revert 
to the dedication with its promise of a revelation of a 
child’s mind it seems almost ridiculous. Clearly the 


author, as young writers and women writers often do, 
began his work with it, while his mind was still fraught 
with the vague but boundless promise of inspiration, 
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and he had not sufficient courage to strike it out later. 
There is no psychology—I mean nothing deeply and 
strikingly human—in L’Eléve Gilles’. There are 
the kinematographic effects which always divert the 
mind as they amuse the eye; there is the power— 
perhaps not enviable in a strong young man of twenty- 
eight, who ought to be full of interest in the wide world 
—to go back to his boyish days and tell his tale of 
them in a fervent, self-pitying tone: that is all, and 
these qualities are more feminine than virile. In fact, 
the tone of the narrative joined to certain mannerisms 
gradually recalls another work, and suddenly you 
exclaim with an admixture of satisfaction and irritation : 
Why this is Marguerite Audoux and Marie Claire 
over again, with its selfcomplacence, its incomplete 
and everlastingly disappointing Maeterlinckian tragi- 
calness, and even—luckily veiled by the religiousness 
of the tone—-something of its morbidity. ‘* L’Eléve 
Gilles *’ belonged a great deal more to ‘‘ Femina ’’ or 
** La Vie Heureuse ’’ than to the French Academy. 

Why then did the Academy give it its highest reward ? 
We shall hear the reasons in time, for this prize will 
have to be awarded the author with due solemnity, 
and an Academician will have to speak about the book 
at some length. That Academician, I can promise 
you, will not find it easy, and you can expect vagueness 
and awkwardness if the gentleman is sincere, clever 
shifting if he is not. 

Literary reasons I can point out, but it would take 
half a volume to do them justice. The principal ones 
are the present vogue of the récit—as opposed to the 
novel of the Balzac type—and the gradual evolution 
which has toned down the over-tense style of the 
Romanticists, the Realists, and the Impressionists to a 
simplicity which is often childish but may become 
Homeric, and is a great promise in itself. It would be 
worth while reverting to it some day. 


SHAKESPEARE’S APOCRYPHAL PREFACES. 
L—“JULIUS CSAR”’. 
\ JITHIN the traffic of this imperial stage I have 
shown you a deed to be measured as your dis- 
cretions please and as your judgments direct. For it 
is no part of my office to incline this way or that, feed- 
ing the open mouths of your apprehension with chewed, 
swallowed and digested opinions. If my function were 
but to set before you all that is in my private and par- 
ticular fancy of Brutus and his deed, as a pennyworth 
of sugar is clapped into the fist of a hungry schoolboy, 
then should I appear a republic or a monarchy man, 
whereas it is my ambition to appear a poet. Therefore 
] intrude not myself into my play, lest it should justly 
be set down for a mere tract of the times, written for 
love of kings, or in despite of the nobility, or in honour- 
able esteem—which I have not—of the multitude. Let 
each affect in my play the policy that he loves, and find 
it measured with an even hand. For he that loves 
Cesar will find Cesar as a star for whom there is no 
fellow in the firmament; and he that loves Brutus will 
find him the noblest Roman of them all. For mine 
own judgment, you shall not see it take the stage, to 
strut after the fashion of a walking homily. Nor shall 
you find mine own head pushed through the lattice of 
my story, though in the meantime some necessary ques- 
tion of the play be then to be considered; that’s 
villainous, and shows a most pitiful ambition in the 
fool that uses it. Writers there be—poets I may not 
call them—who so far forget the nature of their office 
that they fret o’er the villainies and fashion of the time 
in their proper accent, using the persons of their play 
but as the stalking horse of their opinions. This, 
though it rejoice the wits, cannot but make the judicious 
grieve; the censure of the which one must in your 
allowance outweigh a whole theatre of others. For 
these walking homilies can have neither the accent of 
Christians; nor the humanity of Christian, Pagan, nor 
Man. Often have I thought some of nature’s journey- 
men had made men, and not made them well; they 
imitated humanity so abominably. 
Yet though perforce I must in my play be in my 


proper voice and in my proper nature silent and 
enigmatical, entertaining a wilful stillness, that I may be 
reputed the wiser for letting the creatures of my play 
be in themselves the oracles of my intent; yet I may 
go before like the bellman that cries good ware in the 
market-place, in whom silence were something less 
commendable than in a neat’s tongue dried. Truly I 
set no great store by thus exhibiting my opinions as 
prologue to the play; yet, if I speak an infinite deal 
of nothing, peradventure you may find my reasons as 
two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff. You 
may have them, when you find them; and, if you be 
of a coming-on disposition, they may be worthy the 
search. 

And first let me speak of Brutus. There are a kind 
of men so loose of their wits that they are moved and 
frighted with a name; who will outstare death for the 
name of honour and commit vile butchery for the name 
of freedom. They consider not curiously if the name 
be nought but a name; but for the mere word’s sake, 
debosh’d on every tomb and on every grave a lying 
trophy, would stab their mothers with heaven for a 
witness of their devotion. For mighty and imperious 
Cesar, first soldier and citizen of the State of Rome, 
Brutus hath nought but the care and reverence of a 
free man. There is then no safety of the Common- 
wealth but in Cesar; no specialty of rule but in Cesar ; 
no unity and calm of states but in Cesar; no noble 
eminence enthroned for the observation of degree, 
priority, place, office, custom and form but in Cesar; 
no peaceful commerce, justice, prescience, or politic con- 
triving of the still and mental parts but in Cesar. 
Nevertheless, in the mind and conscience of Brutus, 
Cesar, with the mere addition of a king, hath in him 
a sting that converteth all to appetite—an universal 
wolf which perforce must make an universal prey of 
the world and last eat up himself. The safety that 
the Commonwealth beforetime had of Cesar turneth, 
with the sole addition of a word, to peril; faction 
standeth hollow where before was brotherhood ; plagues, 
portents, frights, commotions and deracinating horror 
possess the civil world. For freedom, which oftentimes 
is little more than a name, hath been devoured by the 
name of king, begotten of Casar’s power upon Czesar’s 
reputation; and Brutus, whom Ceesar’s virtues and 
power offended not, is frighted, forsooth, by Czesar’s 
name; so that Cassius may tempt him to butchery and 
destruction of the State with sounding the name of king 
in his ear. Thus did Brutus k.!1 Caesar for the name of 
king; and thus did the choice and master spirits of 
Rome, bereft untimely of the greatest of her sons, issue 
from his overthrow crying to all Rome the names of 
Peace, Freedom, and Liberty, whereof they had that 
day in the Capitol destroyed the substance. Truly, 
when the devil would make men mad, he putteth into 
their mouths the syllables of God, careful that they miss 
the substance of His message—that they look not 
through the shows of speech, but grasp at the shadows. 

For Cassius, who like a damn’d magician conjured 
forth the devil in Brutus for his private purposes, it 
sufficed that Czesar loved him not. He frighted Brutus 
with a name; but was not himself afeard. He it was 
who best saw how this world goes, and this a man 
may do without eyes. Let him but purchase glass 
eyes, and seem to see the things he cannot see, and he 
hath the full equipment of a scurvy politician who, 
knowing that ‘‘ honour’’, ‘‘ freedom’’, and the like 
will start a spirit in men that serves him in the neces- 
sary kind, will freely cry those names whose power 
he perceives by proof in other men but feels not in 
himself. Brutus, who loved Cesar and wept for him, 
stabbed the shadow of Cesar in pious invocation of 
the shadow of liberty ; and was haunted by the shadow 
of his deed. Cassius, who hated Cesar and envied him, 
stabbed the body of Czsar for the substance of profit, 
and had made all sure with the death of Antony to 
enjoy the fruits of his policy. For Cassius might stand 
upon the limit of heaven or hell, with spirits about him 
like trees in a wood, and see nought but the nose upon 
his face, that he would squint to see rather than his 
eye should be defeated of an object sensible and sure. 
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My theme is not Caesar, but Cesar’s death. My 
play is of state, not of men; save that men be of the 
state and the state be of men. Therefore it is not my 
book that you should see into the life and soul of 
Cesar, measure Cesar’s greatness, and contemplate 
the action of his spirit. I would have him come before 
you in the accepted image of greatness—the shedding 
of whose costly blood was the eclipse of Rome in fury 
and fierce civil strife. I show you not how he came by 
his greatness ; nor paint him in the fulness of his lusti- 
hood; nor put you, as in a gallery, where you shall 
behold the lofty and solemn conclave of his spiritual 
motions. But Cesar hath made of Rome a mighty 
engine to breach the citadel of time, and to possess it ; 
so that when Brutus called upon Rome, and slew Cesar 
for love of Rome, Brutus stood forth as a pitiful foolish 
man who, falling into admiration of the ram that with 
the great swing and rudeness of his poise batters down 
the wall, perceives not the hand that in fineness of soul 
and reason made the engine and guided it to execution. 

Fame doth not see with Brutus’ eye, nor Cassius’ 
eye; but she standeth Caesar upon the battlements of 
time where after fifteen hundred years I find him. And 
though for the balance of my play, which is of Czsar’s 
death, I draw not Cesar’s picture in the full, lest all 
other men should walk petty beneath his legs; and 
though for a warning example to the wise I give you 
great Cesar’s image in the likeness that Brutus knew 
and mistrusted, that Cassius knew and envied, that 
Antony knew and cherished, that Casca knew and mis- 
prised; yet would I have you also picture him not in 
the mind’s mirror of those that distorted his reflection, 
but in his proper quality. Then should you behold him 
tired with the conquest and empery of men, owning 
his conscious greatness and acting his part of state, 
but turning from the world with curious eyes upon the 
mysterious bourne of things invisible—a Cesar proud 
in knowledge of an accomplished destiny, reaching out 
into a world of dreams. ‘ 

But my play is, as aforesaid, of state, and of the 
entering in of civil broils by the gap of Cesar’s death 
—how reason, justice and authority, being down, were 
afterwards revenged on their several butchers. For it 
is my purpose in this civil study to show how those who 
in the name of liberty chafe at the bonds of state, and 
burst the measured limits of subjection, go the sure 
and speedy way to unbuild the city, lay all flat, bring 
the roof of authority to his base, and bury all which 
ranges according to an observed and seemly order in 
heaps and piles of ruin. They that slew Cesar did 
mangle judgment, and bereave the State of its 
integrity; and Cesar in their day of proof did justly 
turn their swords into their proper entrails. Were my 
play of Cesar, the pride and ruler of men, I had not 
slain him in the forepart of my story. Nevertheless I 
slew him, that Czsar’s spirit might be seen mightier 
than Cesar ; and that you might apprehend in his death 
more than the simple slaying of a man. 

Yet such is the love of the mutable rank-scented many 
for their kind, and such the power of the mere great- 
sounding name of liberty, that I dare prophesy my 
play will more often be commended by the multi- 
tude for groundless love of Brutus than justly appraised 
by the few for humble respect of Cesar. So plainly 
do I perceive that my play may hereafter be taken for 
a commendation of them that in contempt of outworn 
authority slay kings, and bring in the people to govern- 
ment, that I have sought to make my purpose some- 
thing plainer to the eye than my custom is. Meseemed 
that the surest way—short of screaming my purpose 
like a herald through the ways of history, or fashioning 
my play in the likeness of a Brownist hortation to avoid 
the devil—was to affect a measureless contempt of the 
rabble whose general ignorance was as ready with 
multitudinous tongue to lick the sweet of Czsar’s over- 
throw, which was their poison, as to follow Antony 
in a furious vengeance upon Cesar’s murderers. For 


surely it must give pause to them that are ready in 
applause of Brutus’ deed to find it was Brutus’ wisdom 
to slay the mightiest and noblest man that ever moved 
upon the tide of time that these same ignoble members 


of the State might enjoy the freedom that they could 
not usefully employ. Brutus, the counsellor, would call 
in the many-headed multitude to choose an officer; 
make government a subject of the people’s voices; put 
the neck of nobility beneath the heel of the baseborn 
commonality ; and turn the current of State into a ditch, 
that the rabble might with satisfaction rub the poor 
itch of their self-opinion, proclaiming themselves free 
men. That his design might not appear so altogether 
admirable wise as the multitude would have it, I have 
turned this same multitude into a fool of the piece, with 
wits that fly east, west, north, south—their way being 
all points of the compass. Thus, you shall see them, 
beneath the influence now of Brutus and anon of 
Antony, sway like a weed that perforce lies with the 
current of the stream, till I begin to fear that, in zeal 
to reveal my purpose and escape misprision, I have 
been hard put to avoid an exaggeration of the rabble’s 
infirmity and sottishness which may justly put the lover 
of plain truth out of love with my account. For here 
shall you find the good citizens of Rome a very sink 
of the politic body, no petty muniments and helps of 
the mighty fabric of the Roman State, but the mere 
slaves of fancy and passion; their affections no more 
than the appetite of a sick man, who most desires that 
which would increase his evil; their wills no more 
to be trusted than a coal of fire upon the ice, or than 
a hailstone in the sun. 

Herein will I stand stoutly to my defence, and in 
this uphold the fortune of my play with posterity. 


A SUFFOLK BROAD. 
By Joun VauGuan, Canon of Winchester. 


FEW miles north of Southwold a fine sheet of 
water, separated from the sea by only a belt of 
shingle, offers a rare attraction to wildfowl. Sheltered 
on the landward side by a stretch of woodland, and 
bordered by dense jungles of reeds and rushes, it is 
only open towards the shore. In winter-time hundreds 
of duck, teal, coots, dabchicks, and sea-gulls may often 
be seen congregated on its surface; at the times of 
migration many a tired wanderer stops to feed along its 
margin; while at all seasons of the year it is more or 
less frequented by a large number of birds. 

The broad is the largest of the three Suffolk shore 
broads, the other two of which are in the immediate 
vicinity, and is known, from the parish in which it is 
situated, as Easton Broad. Indeed, this broad is now 
the chief distinction of the parish, and the birds which 
frequent it are almost its only inhabitants. For the 
church and the entire township, which in the days of 
Edward III. was of sufficient importance to maintain 
a market, has long since been devoured by the sea. A 
red-brick three-tenement cottage, erected some thirty 
years ago, is now its only building ; not a single vestige 
of the ancient fishing village remains. The parish, too, 
had formerly the distinction of possessing in Easton 
Ness the most easterly point of coast line in England, 
but this headland has been swept away; and the sea 
has now encroached to within a few hundred yards of 
the broad, which in the days of Easton Bavents’ pros- 
perity was some little distance inland. Indeed, in rough 
weather, or at times of abnormally high tides, the waves 
will break over the shingle barrier and mingle with the 
water of the broad, which is always somewhat brackish 
to the taste. 

In former times, too, Easton Broad was considerably 
larger than it is to-day. Like the neighbouring broads 
at Covehithe and Benacre it is now much “‘ grown-up ”’ 
with reeds—the Arundo Phragmites of botanists. This 
most handsome of British grasses, with long broad 
leaves and large drooping panicles of purplish-brown 
flowers, forms a thick jungle around two-thirds of the 
lake, growing in places to ten or even twelve feet in 
height, and it affords a splendid shelter to the coots 
and waterfowl. From the boat-house, which is thatched 
with reeds, a straight fleet or dyke has been cut in 
order to connect it with the open water, and on each 
side of the water-way the arundo rises like a wall. 
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Indeed, so dense and extensive are the reed-beds that 
they form an almost impenetrable barrier on the land- 
ward side of the mere. At one place a narrow passage 
has been made through the thick growth leading to a 
wooden causey raised on piles to just above the level 
of the water which ends at length in a railed 
platform, from which the gunner, concealed by the 
surrounding reeds, can await the flight of the wildfowl. 
From this rustic shelter it was difficult to obtain an 
extended view of the broad. But vast numbers of coots 
—half an acre of them, as the marshman would say— 
were splashing about in the water, and in company with 
the coots, not a few dabchicks, diving and reappearing 
in true ‘‘ di-dapper ’’ fashion. Another part of the 
mere was occupied by sea-gulls, while the duck seemed 
disinclined to venture far from the neighbourhood of 
the reeds. 

Leaving at length my hidden sanctuary I stealthily 
made my way by a wide circuit to the southern end of 
the broad, where, concealed beneath an ancient gorse- 
bush, I could gain a more uninterrupted view. Near 
this spot a spit of shingle mingled with sand runs out 
some distance into the lake, while the water on either 
side is very shallow. This spit is a favourite haunt of 
the sea-gulls, a number of which were preening their 
feathers on the wet sand, and a solitary heron—doubt- 
less from the heronry on the banks of the river Blygh, 
where last spring over forty nests might be counted in 
the tall Scotch firs—stood motionless in the shallow 
water. It was still early morning, and no passers-by 
had disturbed the quiet scene. The gulls had evidently 
not seen my approach and were all unconscious of my 
presence, but the heron seemed somewhat suspicious, 
and now and again glanced uneasily from side to side. 
Through my field-glasses I could clearly discern the 
glances of his eye, and at length, feeling that danger 
was abroad, the majestic bird slowly stepped out of the 
water and walked with stately mien across the spit of 
sand and took up his position on the further side. At 
that moment a company of small boys suddenly 
appeared above the line of the shingle ridge. Immedi- 
ately the quiet scene became one of noisy confusion. 
With a loud, hoarse, guttural croak the heron rose into 
the air and made for the shelter of the opposite shore. 
The coots churned up the water in their frantic hurry 
to reach the further side. Ina moment the little grebes 
had dived beneath the surface of the lake, to reappear 
at some distance from the supposed danger. The gulls 
rose in a body and sailed out majestically to sea. A 
flight of wild duck followed, and was soon lost to sight 
over the belt of shingle. In a few minutes hardly a 
single bird could be seen on the surface of the broad. 
And once more, the small boys having disappeared, 
absolute quiet reigned over the scene. In the shelter 
of gorse-bush I remained, wondering which birds 
would be the first to return. After some minutes’ 
waiting a shadow passed over the shingle, and a single 
kittiwake settled on the sandy spit. Others quickly 
followed, and before long the favourite trysting-place 
was again occupied by the sea-gulls. The coots, leaving 
the shelter of the reeds, slowly began to spread them- 
selves over the surface of the water. Soon the wild- 
duck were seen returning from the sea, and a couple 
of curlew flew overhead. Eventually, with heavy and 
laboured flight, a heron crossed the broad, and again 
took his stand in the shallow water. 

Between the gorse-bush and the sandy spit there lay 
a stretch of rough herbage which had been cut for litter. 
A black-headed reed-bunting and several shore-pipits 
were busy searching for insects among the fallen 
marram-grass and rushes, and a whinchat was calling 
from a sprig of broom hard by. Later on, in mid-winter, 
the arundo will be cut, and very useful is this stout reed 
for thatching. It is more durable than wheat-straw, 
and makes a fine and warm covering. Not only is it 
used for cottages and outhouses, but many of the 
churches in the vicinity of the coast are thatched with 
reeds. The little church within the magnificent ruin 
of Covehithe, about two miles distant, is thatched with 
reeds from the broad, and so is the church at South 
Cove, and those at Middleton and Theberton, on the way 


to Aldeburgh. In company with the arundo a few con-. 
spicuous wild flowers will be noticed on the marshy 
swamp that borders the mere. The sea-aster or star-- 
wort with corymbs of yellow and purple florets is. 
very large and abundant, and so is the common sow- 
thistle, which here rises to the height of even four feet, 
and makes a fine show with its bright yellow flowers. 
The gipsy-wort and the greater skullcap (js also in 
blossom, and one dyke is gay with the marsh S. John’s. 
wort. In former years the great spearwort, the largest. 
of our British buttercups, might possibly have been. 
seen, or even the marsh sowthistle, a magnificent plant 
often attaining a height of seven or eight feet, or perhaps. 
the Fen ragwort, but these fine species have, alas! 
nearly disappeared. 

Even the belt of shingle which guards Easton Broad! 
from the sea is not without its interest. It is a. 
favourite nesting-place of the ringed plover, and 
there is nothing prettier or more fascinating than to. 
watch a company of nestlings scuttling about among 
the stones. The bare grey shingle, too, is not destitute 
of vegetation. Patches of rumex with spikes of dark 
brown seed-vessels break the monotony of colour, 
while the lower leaves lying flat upon the stony ground, 
present, in their autumn dress of bright rich crimson, 
a striking contrast to the prevailing hue. Here and: 
there, too, the yellow horned-poppy is still in flower, 
and even when the blossoms are over its hoary foliage 
and long cylindrical seed-vessels are very conspicuous. 
The viscid Senecio, an uncommon plant, but frequently 
met with on the Suffolk shore, is abundant on the shingle 
at Easton Bavents and is curious if not beautiful. 
There is no sea-pea as at Walberswick and near the 
Orford lighthouse, but not far off a fine growth of 
the Danish scurvy-grass will be seen, with here and 
there a few plants of the scarlet pimpernel mingled 
with the bright yellow blossoms of the silvery creeping 
cinquefoil. 


“M. ESCOT.” 


N the front row of the dedans at Prince’s, silent, lean, 
and stooping, absorbed in the play—such is the last 
picture we have in our minds of Mr. Heathcote. This 
was at the championship match between Fairs and Civey 
last May. Next to him sat a small boy, almost invisible 
by comparison, equally silent, equally absorbed, the 
oldest and the youngest spectators side by side. Hardly 
a single criticism or comment would cross his lips on 
such occasions as these, rather a curious trait in the 
author of the Badminton volume on tennis—the most 
vivid and enthusiastic as well as the most scholarly 
writing on the game we have. But he was naturally 
silent and hated the réle of oracle. 

Only thus, as a spectator, did the present generation 
of tennis players know Mr. Heathcote. When his 
supremacy among amateurs was gone—a supremacy 
that had lasted for nearly thirty years—he never cared 
to play again. Apart from all championships and com- 
petitions—for exercise or for fun—one would have sup- 
posed he would like to play occasionally ; but he never 
did. In 1888 (if our memory serves us) he played in 
the members’ handicap at Queen’s—then lately started 
—but with the new era of tennis which began with the 
amateur championship there instituted in 1889 he had 
nothing to do—as a player. From that date he became 
spectator only. 

In Mr. Heathcote the writer—the silent critic in 
the dedans—one had the very spirit of the old tennis. 
His own recollections carried him back far into the last 
century, and the man that he idolised as the finest 
player of all time was born in 1802. This, of course, 
was the great Barre, and, as a young man of twenty- 
two, Heathcote came greatly under his influence. 
Although then well advanced in the fifties Barre could 
give half-thirty to his young, active and (we may guess) 
highly intelligent pupil. For some years the old master 
held his own, and it was not till he was sixty that he 
was defeated at evens. It was then he plaintively said, 
“* Ah, M. Escot, you play too well to be a gentleman ’’. 
Barre continued to play until he was nearly, if not quite, 
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seventy, and his visits to London were always of first- 
rate importance to ‘‘M. Escot’’. Then there were 
other old players, French and English, almost legends 
to most of us, that he had met and played with—Charles 
Delahaye (‘‘ Biboche ’’), M. Antoine Mosmron, Edmund 
Tompkins, Mr. C. G. Taylor, and of course George 
Lambert, the doyen of champions. With these 
memories can one wonder he was silent as he watched 
the new players? We are inclined to think it was 
wonderful he showed the sympathy he did. For our- 
selves, we are convinced, should we live to see a tennis 
match thirty years hence, the players will have to be 
extraordinarily good if we are to think them of the 
class of Peter Latham and Charles Saunders and Fairs. 
We have often wondered whether any player ever lived 
who really cut the ball, even ‘‘ supported the head of 
his racket ’’, to the satisfaction of the old school. 
Could Mr. Heathcote glance over these lines we think 
we hear him murmuring, ‘‘ Barre’s stroke was as near 
perfection as mortal is ever likely to reach”. We 
believe it implicitly, and we hope in time our sons and 
grandchildren will believe us when we say there never 
was such return as Latham’s, nor such a back-hand 
wasted force as his, nor such service or stroke (in our 
day) as Saunders’ or Fairs’. 

In fact we think the old school has nothing to 
complain of. The tennis advocated by Mr. Heathcote 
has always held its own—has always been gloriously 
ahead of every other kind of tennis. But it is, of 
course, a very difficult tennis—it is not to be learnt 
in a few days or a few months. If you take two 
young and active players, young men who are fair 
cricketers or lawn tennis players, and set them to 
play a match, the one who tries to cut the ball and 
play what he has been told is the right game will prob- 
ably be beaten easily. But in a year the tables will 
be turned. In no competition of importance do the 
honours go to the man who has a poor idea of cutting 
the ball—let his activity and power of return be what 
it may, it is useless without some tincture at least of 
true tennis. It is often said of such players as Mr. 
Miles that they do not cut the ball: it is quite untrue 
and absurd. No doubt Mr. Miles, Pettitt, and even 
Latham (before he settled into the great player he 
afterwards became) trusted less to a good stroke than 
to play for the openings, nicks etc., but to represent 
them as hitting the ball consistently without cut is 
ridiculous. While what more fervent votaries of the 
old school will you find than the present champion 
Civey, Fairs, Johnson, Mr. Jay Gould, Mr. Marshall, 
and Mr. E. B. Noel? 

In Mr. Heathcote’s day the tennis world was smaller. 
Players did not have to be divided into A class and 
B class, and by resorting to cramped odds champions 
and duffers were easily brought in line. Again, like 
his great model, Mr. Heathcote was a famous giver 
of odds. The odds of ‘‘touch no walls’’ (the ball 
must drop, or bounce the second time, before a side 
or end wall is touched) or ‘‘ half-court’’ he gave con- 
stantly and with success to novices and duffers. Now- 
adays the line up the centre of the court might as well 
be omitted (as it is in Mr. Marshall’s new court at 
Hayling Island) for all the use or significance it has 
for modern players. But really the duffers (and we 
speak feelingly as one of a well meaning, useful and 
little considered class) were well served by their cramped 
odds. | Under the alternative system the duffer (by 
which we mean a sincere player whose hand and eye 
are not in complete agreement) is placed with a number 
of beginners who know nothing and care less about 
the game but who beat him by an exasperating dis- 
play of volleying and wild hitting. As we have said, 
such play is useless against good players—but it is 
effective enough against us. We would infinitely 


sooner receive thirty and round services and the winning 
openings from a good player than play on even terms 
with, or perhaps be made to give fifteen to an active 
lawn tennis expert who pays no attention to the chases 
and confines his winning strokes to the dedans, the 
tambour and the hazard side generally. 

That was a side of tennis that can never have troubled 


Mr. Heathcote seriously, and he cannot have thought 
that those who drive furiously would be a real menace 
to the game. Mr. Heathcote was one of those lucky 
few whose hand and eye are true, further he knew 
what to do and how to do it, and his hand and eye 
obeyed him. 

We have not attempted to treat here of Mr. Heath- 
cote’s interests away from tennis. They were many 
and varied. But these pages would be incomplete 
without a tribute to one of the greatest of players of 
games of our time—typical Englishmen in the zest with 
which he took them and the modesty with which he 
regarded his own share in them. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
WORK AND PLAY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


London W., 7 August 1912. 


Sir,—All lovers of true sport should be grateful to 
you for your timely protest concerning the scheme for 
Americanising English athletes up to the point of 
making wins and “‘ records ’’ at the next Olympiad, or 
whatever it is called. 

Even if it were worth while to win at these vamped 
up caricatures of a world with very different ideals, 
the methods suggested to that end cannot be tolerated 
here. English sport cannot and must not be Ameri- 
canised : all amateurs worthy of the name ought by this 
time to be aware that American ways and means of 
snatching success are ‘‘ not cricket’’. They are not 
honest ; they are not even decent; a little research will 
show that they are disgusting. University men in 
particular should make that research, and refuse to be 
carried away by the clamours of a ‘‘ popular ’’ Press, 
which has ceased in other notorious cases to speak the 
truth about sport, though it may do’a lot for money- 
making. Association football has been degraded by 
the combined forces of commercialism and _pro- 
fessionalism to a point beyond defence in any open 
debate. Let us at least preserve our amateur athletes 
from a similar taint. 

If any man is in doubt, let him reflect on the joyous 
pastime of being herded by American policemen. Is 
the game so conducted worth the scandal? The answer 
is an emphatic No. 

Yours truly, 


VERNON RENDALL. 


‘“ULSTERMEN, PATRIOTISM AND 
IMPERIALISM.”’ 


To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 
Limavady, co. Derry. 


Sir,—I sincerely hope you will allow an Ulster 
Unionist to contradict in the most emphatic terms the 
snarling letter of ‘‘ J. M. H.”’ in your Review. It 
is entirely untrue that we are ‘‘ Anti-Irish ’’. We would 
scorn to be classed as other than Irish. In Ulster we 
are as devoted to our Mother Country as men could be, 
and would choose to belong to none other in preference 
to her. I can speak for all classes of Unionists here, 
and declare that without exception they are intensely 
Imperialist. Considering the number of Ulstermen 
who have nobly served the Empire oversea, and the 
crowds who have gone forth from the North of Ireland 
to carry on the work of Empire-building, we would be 
less than human were we not devoted to her. We feel 
that it is good to be Irish, and would not change our 
nation. But we all realise that our Empire is a greater 
and a grander thing than any one of its component 
parts. If the Empire went to pieces we should still be 
Irish, but we should be conscious of a loss even more 
terrible than expatriation. 

I am etce., 


Ricuarp G. S. Kinc. 
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MR. ASQUITH AND LAND COMMITTEES. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


60 Manor Road, Stoke Newington N., 
30 July 1912. 

Sir,—You recently referred to a question asked in 
Parliament about a land committee, and Mr. Asquith’s 
answer thereto. I enjoy your light raillery and 
irony, but in this instance think that it misses its 
mark, as you are evidently under a misapprehension as 
to the facts. Mr. Asquith has more than once declared 
in Parliament that the appointment of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s committee of inquiry into the land question 
has his sanction and approval. In the question you 
refer to, Mr. Fred Hall mentioned ‘‘a second com- 
mittee ’’, and it was in reference to this that Mr. Asquith 
said he knew nothing. His Majesty’s Government 
present such a broad front for attack that it seems a 
waste of powder and shot to fire at random. 


Yours faithfully, 
WILFRED ROTHERY. 


THE UNIONIST LAND POLICY. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
Scarcroft, near Leeds, 5 August 1912. 


Sir,—In your eulogium on Lord Lansdowne’s fore- 
cast of the new land policy you have surely omitted to 
consider some of the difficulties which stand in the way 
of its accomplishment. 

In the first place, whenever the State proposes to 
grant a ‘‘ boon ”’ it is at once besieged by a vast crowd 
of applicants eager to be recipients of the taxpayers’ 
bounty, from among whom it has to choose its 
nominees by a process of unnatural selection. In 
other words, instead of allowing the fittest to prove 
their fitness by ordinary competitive processes it has 
to create special methods for choosing the candidates 
who are to receive the prizes, and in carrying out these 
methods it opens the way to favouritism and political 
corruption. A million acres seem an enormous area, 
and do indeed represent a vast amount of money in 
both freehold value and farming capital, but this area 
would only provide 20,000 peasant-holdings of fifty 
acres each, with a displacement of, say, 8,000 tenant 
farmers and 20,000 labourers, all of whose claims 
would have to be considered in addition to those of the 
40,000 Or 50,000 urban and suburban applicants who 
would naturally be attracted by the idea of getting 
something for nothing. In a word, the revolution in 
our land system desired by Mr. Collings would occasion 
an amount of jostling, of jealousy, and of jobbery sur- 
passing anything known in our history. 

In the second place, politicians forget that the tenant- 
farmer class whom they propose to displace to a very 
large extent is the most conservative body of men in 
the kingdom—much more conservative than the 
peasant proprietors who are to succeed them are at all 
likely to be. Thus the revolution would seem to be of 
doubtful utility from the Unionist standpoint. 

Lastly, Mr. Chaplin holds that Socialism is making 
headway in England because the land is in a compara- 
tively small number of hands. As to this we can only 
say that the leasehold system in towns does a thousand 
times more to foster Socialism than the system of large 
estates in the country. Of course the leasehold system 
is quite justifiable on its economic side, but the fact 
remains that it is distinctly unpopular, and that the 
same man who is respected and beloved as a country- 
landlord may be execrated as a ground-landlord in 
London. The moral is that the Conservative revolu- 
tionaries should begin with the leasehold system pre- 
vailing in London and certain other towns, which, 
apparently, owing to a lack of logic, is the last thing 
they are inclined to do. . 

Yours faithfully, 
C. F. Ryper. 


FATAL FISCAL FETTERS. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
20 Fairlawn Park, Chiswick, W. 


Sir,—Years before Mr. Chamberlain brought the 
question into practical politics you permitted me to 
arraign in your columns both the theory and the 
practice of ‘‘ Free Trade’’ as a budget of paradoxes 
and fallacies which had taken a temporary expedient 
for a fundamental principle, was founded on a low and 
materialistic ideal, and did in practice what it 
denounced in theory. ‘‘ Free Trade”’ is a fraudulent 
label; it is as ‘‘ free’? as a man chained by one leg. 
It became a fatal fetish, a commercial religion, an 
orthodoxy it was sacrilegious to question, and its 
adherents still pose as superior persons having a 
monopoly of fiscal wisdom. Yet the thinking half of 
our people repudiate it; it is condemned by all the rest 
of the world, and most emphatically by all the Greater 
Britons. 

Practically it protects the manufacturer at the 
expense of the farmer, and has left us abjectly 
dependent on the foreigner for food, and on foreign 
trade to purchase it. This is the vital fact in the 
situation which was so strangely overlooked by the 
writers who took part in the recent discussion of the 
labour troubles. It is this which makes labour chaos 
more fatal to us than to more self-contained nations, 
and makes the ever-recurring strikes so suicidal. Not 
only does this fiscal folly tend to protect one section of 
the community at the expense of the agricultural 
interests; by taxing ourselves for the upkeep of our 
markets and giving the foreigner free access to them, 
we practically protect or give a bonus to our rivals. 
By their rigid adherence to this out-of-date doctrine the 
so-called ‘‘ Liberals’? are more conservative than the 
Conservatives; and so far from having freedom they 
are bound hand and foot to a mere fetish, and would 
rather wreck our Empire than claim the rational 
freedom to adjust their policy to the changed and 
changing conditions. To crown the paradoxical 
absurdities, we tax ‘‘ for revenue purposes’’ things 
we cannot produce, and let in free things we can and 
ought to produce; and we tax things small in bulk 
and great in value to facilitate smuggling. These are 
a few of the fiscal follies of those claiming to have a 
monopoly of financial wisdom ! 

The truth is that at enormous cost to our agricultural 
interests, and at the cost of a true and sound national 
ideal, free imports did suit us for a time, our manu- 
facturing industries advanced by leaps and bounds ; but, 
as we got a great start in manufacturing, we should 
have prospered, perhaps equally well, under pro- 
tection, as highly protected nations are now out- 
stripping us. By our ever-open ports we allowed all 
other nations to share in the trade with our Depen- 
dencies, and this gave a moral justification for our 
acquisition of Colonies which no other nation could 
show. The position has changed, and we no longer 
need that justification, as we have higher ones. Free 
imports also suit some of our industries, and many 
interests have grown up that would be injured, for a 
time, by a change of policy, and that is about all 
that can be said. ‘ 

All the prophecies of the fathers of ‘‘ Free Trade ”’ 
have been signally falsified, showing that they built on 
false principles. Indeed, there are fundamental 
fallacies underlying the theory of Free Trade which 
have never been exposed by our economists, simply 
because they enthroned the god of cheapness, and bent 
all their doctrines in his honour. Had they first fixed 
on a sound and more worthy national ideal the incipient 
rottenness of their teachings would have been manifest. 
Now, the national ideal I have been so long pro- 
claiming as the only one worthy of a grown-up people 
is the all-round development of all our resources, 
Imperial, national, and individual. From this stand- 
point the policy of free imports, which fraudulently 
assumes the title of ‘‘ Free Trade’’, is seen to be the 
unsound principle which all the rest of the world has 
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discovered it to be, and it must be reversed or amended 
before we as a nation can claim to be up-to-date, or to 
be up to the average standard in economic science, or 
intelligence. We must change our policy, or we shall 
disintegrate our Empire, which will be fatal to our- 
selves, and an immeasurable loss to humanity at large. 

But while fiscal reform is a vital necessity, I doubt 
whether the Unionists are wise in introducing the thick 
end of the wedge first. The pinch most keenly and 
widely felt is the ever-increasing cost of food, and to 
begin with a tax on food gives the most damaging of 
all cries to our opponents. An explanation has little 
chance against a telling cry. The better plan would 
have been to tax manufactured articles only at first; 
that would have made the widest appeal. The other 
vital necessities, the giving preference to our oversea 
Dominions, and helping our agriculture, could be met, 
for a time at least, by other means which it would not 
pass the wit of man to devise. This question of 
whether Unionists should introduce the thick or the 
thin end of the wedge first should be thrashed out while 
there is yet time, as on it may rest the result of the 
next, the most momentous of all elections. 


Yours etc. 
E. Wake Cook. 


ITALIAN JUSTICE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


40 Leinster Square, Bayswater W., 
3 August 1912. 


Sir,—The reply, if it can be called one, of Mr. R. 
Bagot to my letter, published in the Sarurpay Review 
of 2oth ult., does not touch a fringe of the case of 
which I am the living representative. I cannot load 
your space at any length—indeed as the facts are so 
fully known I shall not be surprised if you shut out 
a mere repetition of them. . 

Mr. R. Bagot is a woodland echo which resembles 
the song of the cuckoo, and like it grows fainter and 
fainter as time progresses. The ‘‘ Spectator ”’ of last 
week shows from what sources he derives his beliefs, 
and they do not dazzle the eyes of us, who are not 
afflicted by a strict censorship and the curse of the 
modern Italian ‘‘megalomania’’. Your review of 
McCullagh’s ‘‘ War for a Desert’? exhausts Mr. 
Bagot’s plea for ‘‘ my conclusions ’’, which he says 
‘differ from those of both the Italian and British 
public’’. Is he quite sure that thumbscrews do not 
still linger in parts of Italy to him unknown? The 
late Visconta Venosta, ex-Foreign Minister, excused 
their use on me by asserting they were commonly used 
throughout Italy, and seemed rather proud of the state- 
ment. See his despatch, published in the ‘‘ Times”’ 
of forty years ago, by the correspondent Mr. Wreford. 

I wish that some “‘ Italian of to-day ’’ had expressed 
shame for my ill-treatment, and hoped as I supplied 
copy of my letter in the SarurRDay to the Marchese 
Imperiali at the Embassy, that some official or other 
would have striven to express a late repentance for an 
act Mr. Bagot professes to believe impossible in this 
third generation. 

“History repeats itself ’’, and already our Foreign 
Office, a month ago, has issued advice to English 
travellers to carry passports in Italy, precisely as the 
Earl of Derby did after my own, Dr. Giles’ and Rains- 
ford and Monckton’s cases forty years ago! We hear 
of idle threats, such as that of the writer D’Annunzio 
to England lately, but perhaps we may disregard them 
from Modern Italy. 

Yours truly, 
WILuiAM MERCER. 


ITALY IN THE AGEAN. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
412 Perry Avenue, Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S.A. 


S1r,—As a constant reader of the SarurpDAY REVIEW, 
I hope you will allow me to express my views on the 


future of Rhodes and the other islands of the A2gean. It 
was sad reading for us Italians to know by the American 
papers (and I hope it may not be true) that England 
is working in order that at the end of the war the 
Egean islands may not remain in the power of Italy. 
We are fully convinced that if our Government will be 
firm the islands must remain to us, no matter what the 
opposition of other European Powers may be. But 
considering the question under its ethical aspect, I 
think we have a far better right to these islands than 
England can possibly have to Malta and France to 
Corsica. Through the blood of our Venetian ancestors 
they were held for several centuries against the all- 
conquering Turk. Where were then England, or even 
the Greeks, who had a duty to defend their own heri- 
tage? One hundred thousand Turks spent six years, 
with enormous losses of men and money, in overpower- 
ing the small Venetian garrison of 6000 in the island of 
Rhodes. In the same way all over the beautiful islands 
of the Aigean Sea Venetians and Genoese have left their 
indelible mark. And it has been certainly inspiring for 
us to know that the reconquest of Rhodes has been 
made to-day by two Venetian regiments. Wecall them 
Venetian because all the men and almost all the officers 
are Venetians. These two regiments had already 
gallantly fought at Benghazi, especially in that famous 
bayonet charge of the Two Palms Oasis, where a force 
of over a thousand blackamoors was completely annihi- 
lated, and ninety-three army wagons were required to 
carry the corpses away from the field of battle. On the 
temporary barracks of these same regiments in 
Benghazi ran an inscription composed of those cele- 
brated verses: 


‘*O senato Veneto, O prisca 
Liberta dei mari !”’ 


which can be freely rendered in the following : 


‘*Oh senate of Venice! Oh mastery of the seas 
Which was once ours !”’ 


From Benghazi the two Venetian regiments were sent, 
as it were, on Venetian soil. I mean to the island of 
Rhodes, where they made short work of the two or 
three thousand Anatolians entrenched in Psithos, and 
by the time this letter reaches you they may have gone 
to fight greater battles. All this I say because I believe 
it will impress the British people with the fact that 
behind our soldiers there is the ideal of an entire people, 
and it would be unwise, as well as dangerous, to oppose 
it. A nation of nearly forty millions, situated in the 
very centre of the Mediterranean, cannot possibly be 
coerced into playing second fiddle in her home waters. 
It may be a question of perhaps a few years, but the 
mastery of the Mediterranean will be ours again, and 
I sincerely hope that in that day we shall still have the 
English people in the number of our friends as it has 
always been in the past. 
Yours truly, 
L. J. Srarace. 


NECESSITOUS LADIES’ HOLIDAY FUND. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 
48 Upper Berkeley Street W. 


Sir,—I should be extremely grateful if you would 
allow this letter of appeal for contributions to the 
Necessitous Ladies’ Holiday Fund to appear in your 
valuable paper. Every year it is my effort to send 
away a number of poor ladies to the sea or country- 
side for a rest. Whilst women of the working class 
are generously provided with holidays, those who are 
educated but equally poor, are often forgotten. Yet 
to governesses, secretaries, typewriters, hospital 
nurses, etc., a change of air and scene often means an 
incalculable boon in their dreary lives. 

Any contributions entrusted to me would be care- 
fully distributed among sick and overworked ladies, 
and acknowledged with all possible gratitude. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 
Constance BEERBOHM. 
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REVIEWS. 
NATURE IN THE ROMAN POETS. 


“The Love of Nature among the Romans.” By Sir 
Archibald Geikie. London: Murray. 1912. 9s. net. 


book is due, in one sense at least, 
to the late S. H. Butcher, who two years ago 
persuaded the author to accept the Presidency of the 
Classical Association. The address he gave as Presi- 
dent suggested the continued study of the relation 
between man and his surroundings in ancient Italy, as 
reflected in the great Latin authors of the last century 
of the Republic and the first century of the Empire. 
The relation between man and nature has always been 
a favourite topic with Sir Archibald, and no man living 
is better qualified to deal with it. Rarely indeed in 
these days do we find an eminent man of science who 
is also a humanist, and here we have something more— 
a geologist with a passion for the Latin poets, and one 
who can get beyond the literary beauty of a phrase to 
the actual material fact that prompted it. Beyond 
doubt, the treatment of the subject gains largely from 
the blend of scientific and literary feeling. Italy is to 
our author not merely the background of Latin poetry, 
but in its form and make an essential factor of that 
poetry. He knows it well from every point of view, 
and loves it as a land dowered, above all others in 
Europe, with ‘‘ the gift of beauty”’. If we think of 
such a work as Nissen’s ‘“‘ Italische Landeskunde ’’, we 
may call this in comparison the work of an amateur ; 
yet if we wish to realise how the Italians themselves in 
that age of poets thought of their own land, with what 
eyes they saw it and all living things within it, there is 
no book, so far as we know, quite so informing as this. 

The book is interesting in another way, for it shows, 
in an age when classical study is supposed to be on 
the wane, how fascinating Roman life and literature 
can be when handled by one who is a scholar but not 
a pedant, an unprofessional man of letters. Of Greece 
and Greek literature we might naturally expect immor- 
tality, but of Rome and Roman literature there may 
still be some to doubt. Yet let any doubter, who can 
still read his Latin poets, work through these chapters 
with their texts within reach of his hand, and as he 
comes to each happy quotation let him turn to the 
context and dwell mentally on the passage, and in a 
day or two all his doubts shall vanish. He will be 
persuaded that, even apart from their practical work 
in the world, the Romans and their Italian kinsmen 
cannot be neglected. 

Among these poets (and it is with poets that our 
author has mainly to do) the prime favourite, as might 
be expected of a man of science, is pretty plainly 
Lucretius. The attitude of Lucretius to Nature is at 
once poetical and scientific, for he added to a profound 
sympathy with life of all kinds some ‘‘ dim consciousness 
of a universal creative and regulating power’’, such 
as is not found in any other Roman poet, not even in 
Virgil. Lucretius, too, seems to be alone in his feeling 
of poetic awe for inanimate wonders such as clouds 
and mountains. Sir Archibald has translated (wisely, 
in Lucretius’ case, into prose), two wonderful passages 
about clouds from Lucretius’ fourth and sixth books; 
and he is rightly persuaded that the poet had himself 
climbed mountains and taken pleasure in the ascent. 
** His keen interest in the grand elemental forces of 
Nature would induce him to venture into those rugged, 
lofty, and solitary regions, where cloud and storm have 
the noblest theatre for their display.’’ 

But if Lucretius be the best beloved, it must be 
allowed that Virgil runs him very hard, and nothing 
can show better how genuine is our author’s literary 
faculty than the evident delight with which he touches 
every line of the younger poet. Especially interesting 
is all he has to say of Virgil’s sea pictures, for he 
shows us how the poet must have sat and watched all 
that he describes with a patient eye and an absorbing 
mind, so that he gets into the very heart of the pheno- 
menon. His commentary on the wonderful simile in 


ZEn. xi. 624 foll. (‘‘ Qualis ubi alterno procurrens gurgite 
pontus ”’) on p. 317, should be neglected by no future 
commentator. Even Henry has anticipated him in one 
point only. Sir Archibald declares that Virgil has ob- 
served and pictured in four pregnant words one of the 
great dynamical processes of the sea—the rotation of 
shingle in the course of abrasion, and has even noticed 
that, ‘‘ after the main mass of water has retreated, a 
portion, detained by friction on the higher part of the 
beach and augmented by what oozes out of the saturated 
sand, flows more slowly down the slope’’. This fact, so 
familiar to us islanders, has never been so concisely 
or precisely described as by Virgil in this passage. 
But all that is said about Virgil’s love of waves may 
be most heartily commended to those teachers whose 
pupils are just now watching these very wonders in 
their summer holidays. And those who know the Bay 
of Naples will be grateful for the explanation (p. 315) 
of the black sand stirred up from the depths by the 
surge—that the poet had watched the sea on a part of 
the Bay ‘‘ where the shore sand is black from the 
trituration of the dark lavas of the district ’’. 

Enough has been said to show that Lucretius and 
Virgil supply the staple material of the book; but the 
lesser poets are by no means neglected. The charm of 
Tibullus is not missed, nor the fact (which many might 
miss) that his feeling for Nature is more closely related 
to his simple religious conviction than that of any 
other poet. In Propertius not much is to be found; 
the ‘‘ inward eye ’”’ is hardly his. So too Ovid, though 
he can spin now and again a wonderful web of words 
about some woodland scene, does not seem to get into 
the heart of things; cool shades and running streams, 
making for human comfort, are what he dwells on with 
most delight. Martial, Lucan and others are laid under 
contribution, and also, very wisely, the Pompeian 
paintings of rural scenery, and even the floral sculptures 
of the early Empire. And what of Horace, who can 
hardly be called a lesser poet? He is freely used all 
through the book, as the index will show; and we all 
know how many delicate and charming passages about 
Nature are to be found in his poems. But Horace’s 
love of Nature is not absolute but relative to his life 
in Rome; he loved the country at intervals, and he 
never really knew it as did his two great predecessors. 

Among the sixteen chapters of the book there are 
three of special value and interest, viz. ix., x., and xi. 
The first of these is on the animal world in Roman life, 
to which might well be added a reference to Virgil’s 
picture of the wounded warrior and his charger 
Rheebus at the end of the tenth AZneid, and perhaps 
a word or two about the same poet’s snakes, in the 
movements of which he seems to take the most exquisite 
delight. In the tenth chapter, ‘‘ Day and Night ’’, are 
quoted some of the most impressive passages in 
all Latin poetry; and much the same may be ‘said of 
chapter xi., on ‘‘ The Seasons ’’. All the most important 
extracts, it should be said, are translated by the author 
himself, usually into verse, and though not invariably 
as poetical as one might wish, they are close and faithful 
to the Latin, and will give the reader who is not at 
home in that language a good idea of the original. On 
the whole we think he did rightly in taking this task 
upon himself; for, whatever the modern schoolmaster 
may say, there is no such way of getting into the very 
heart of a Latin poet as by translating him (however 
feebly) on paper. There may be flaws in these versions, 
as there may be omissions in the book; but there is so 
much to please and refresh us that we have not sought 
them out. 


WALES AND THE CHURCH. 


“The National Church of Wales: a Popular History 
of the Church in Wales.” By the Rev. J. E. 
de Hirsch-Davies. London: Pitman. 1912. 5s. net. 

wo members voted themselves £400 a year 

someone ought to have insisted on an entrance 
examination to the House of Commons. Welsh history 

[ should have been a compulsory subject for 1912. How 
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many of the 670 members would have scraped through ? 
One thing is certain; Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. McKenna, 
and Mr. Ellis Griffith would have been ploughed. Even 
those who should have known better made bad mis- 
takes. Of all the speeches in the second reading debate 
there was scarcely one that would not have been the 
better for the study of a text-book. Mr. de Hirsch- 
Davies’ Church History is an excellent book to begin 
upon. It is a short, clear and accurate statement of 
the part that the Church has played in Welsh his- 
tory. Though it is written from a strong Church 
standpoint and published in the middle of a party con- 
troversy, it is a history, not a pamphlet. The Welsh 
Bill makes the author dot his i’s and cross his t’s in 
very black ink; it has also made him tack on a 
chapter on church and chapel statistics that is better 
suited for a Church Defence Committee leaflet than a 
history book. But these are faults which the politician 
will welcome for their immediate usefulness, and the 
Church historian forgive for the researches that Mr. 
Davies has made into many obscure fastnesses of Welsh 
history. 

There are two main lessons that Welsh history 
has to teach. In the first place, the Welshman 
is at heart a Churchman. Secondly, the misfortunes 
and failures of the past were chiefly due to the 
Church’s extreme poverty. When Mr. Lloyd George 
spoke of the hostility of the Keltic temperament to the 
doctrine, discipline, and practice of the Church he was 
not only ranting; he was perverting historical facts 
which may easily be verified. Welsh dissent is a 
foreign and temporary growth that has only made itself 
felt in a single century out of 1500 years of the Church’s 


existence. In the Middle Ages Wales was more 
orthodox, and certainly more ultramontane than 
England. Wryclife and his followers made no impres- 


sion over the marches. Protestantism took no hold of 
Wales. The number of Papist recusants was small 
in the four Welsh dioceses. Throughout the Great 
Rebellion it was a stronghold of Episcopacy. Even 
with the deadening influence of the Hanoverian 
Bishops the parochial clergy, working under the 
greatest difficulties, kept to a surprising degree the 
affection of their parishioners, and the native revivalists 
boasted of their devotion to the National Church in 
which they lived and worked and died. The causes 
that led to the remarkable spread of dissent were many 
and various. Judged by all available evidence, they 
were also temporary. Foremost amongst them, even 
more conspicuous than the appointment of Whig time- 
servers as Bishops, was the miserable poverty in which 
the Church carried on its work. No part of the 
United Kingdom had been more grievously injured by 
the dissolution of the monasteries and the secularisation 
of Church property than Wales. The Welsh miscreants 
who did Henry VIII.’s dirtiest work were well paid out 
of their country’s spoils. By the wholesale impropria- 
tion of the tithes the parish clergy’s stipends were re- 
duced to a few pounds a year. There were twenty 
livings in Cardiganshire averaging £2 10s. apiece. 
S. Peter’s, the mother church of Carmarthen, was left 
with £6 13s. 4d., whilst the lay impropriator went off 
with more than £1000 a year. What wonder that 
livings were held in plurality? A parson cannot live on 
a shilling a month—there were several livings at 12s. a 
year. What wonder that his church services were 
irregular? When he had to gallop many miles to serve 
distant parishes, the liturgy and the offices could not 
continue as in the days of the old endowments. As an 
institution the Church was terribly crippled by this 
State-imposed pauperism. As individuals the parish 
priests strove nobly to cope with their appalling diffi- 
culties. Not for the first time or the last the strength 
of the Church showed itself not through its Bishops 
but through its parochial clergy. Its work went on 
in spite of the latitudinarian politicians who took its 
money and lived in London. If there had been no 


Hoadleys, the revival of the eighteenth century would 
never have become the dissent of the nineteenth. 
When Charles of Bala wrote ‘‘ I am a Churchman on 
principle and shall on no account leave it ’’, he expressed 


what every one of the Welsh revivalists thought. 
Through the whole of the eighteenth century there is 
a succession of Welsh parish priests who entered to 
the full into Welsh national life, and whether through 
Church societies, or schools, or music, or preaching 
were the real representatives of Wales. Some of them 
went further than others in the methods of their mission 
work. But all of them clung fast to the old Church. 
Politics and poverty, those were the Church’s enemies. 
A disastrous combination of the two made for the spread 
of dissent from the end of the eighteenth to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Politics and poverty, 
this is the receipt that Mr. Lloyd George offers 
the Church for its invigoration. | Wales has already 
suffered too much from Westminster. From Ap Rice, 
Henry VIII.’s most unscrupulous agent, or Vavasour 
Powell and Cromwell’s itinerants, or Hoadley and the 
political nominees of the Hanoverians it is an unbroken 
story of a gallant attempt to carry on Church work in 
the teeth of robbery, persecution, and discouragement. 
Two things have saved the Church in the past, the 
devotion of the parish clergy and the affection of the 
people. These things, now reinforced by Welsh 
Bishops and English public opinion, will save it again. 


COMMON SENSE AND CRIME. 


“ The Criminal and the Community.” By James Devon. 
London: Lane. 1912. 6s. net. 


je VERY now and then an official, even a prison 

official, continues to be a man who can see and 
think for himself. Dr. Devon, for many years surgeon 
of the prison at Glasgow, is one of these, and he has 
given us the most revolutionary and, in many respects, 
the most remarkable book we have yet examined upon 
the usually depressing problem, the wise management 
of criminals. He writes in the easy vein of an intelli- 
gent visitor; but most outside critics are deceived by 
appearances, they lay stress on the things which are 
unimportant, they notice the salient points that appeal 
to them by their novelty, they take no account of that 
much-meaning word accumulation, and they are quite 
unable to appreciate the feelings of those shut within 
the walls. The other critics of the prison population 
are the directors, who are strong upon rules and tables ; 
the ex-officers, who write reminiscences full of grue- 
some stories and misplaced jokes; the barristers, who 
look upon a criminal in a professional way; and the 
criminologists, some of whom examine men and women 
in slides and sections and do not appear to be able to 
put them together again, except as merely theoretical 
and impossible miscellanies, like the composite photo- 
graphs which, as the author rightly observes, represent 
nobody. 

Dr. Devon is severe upon criminologists, and if, as it 
would appear, he tilts at Lombroso, he has some reason, 
for we cannot acquit the Italian writer either of exag- 
geration or inconsistency. But when he calls, in the 
name of science, for classification, he is but repeating 
the demand of the criminologists who have been raising 
this point for years, especially in Germany. When he 
tells us that ‘‘ the treatment of the criminal is not a medi- 
cal question. It is a social question ’’, we would refer 
him to the dicta of Lacassagne, who observed ‘‘ Social 
environment is the heat at which criminality breeds ; the 
criminal is the microbe, an element of no importance 
until it meets the liquid that makes it ferment. Com- 
munities possess the criminals whom they deserve ’’. 
But if the modern scientific students of the criminal have 
been too apt to examine him “‘ as a naturalist studies a 
beetle ’’, even that method shows some advance upon 
the ways of the old ‘‘ reformers ’’ who gazed down upon 
him through the wrong end of a telescope—although in 
reality he was by their side—and then conceived him out 
of their prejudices. Dr. Devon has chosen the better 
part, he approaches the offender and all his problems 
as just a man, meeting a neighbour in difficulties, and in 
this he shows common sense amounting to genius. He 
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exposes the futility of the merely penal system without 
much difficulty. We find it fails to reform ; was it ever 
really meant to reform, he asks. It treats all sorts of 
persons in the same way, which is the essence of 
quackery, for no two people are alike in the smallest 
detail; the practical finger-print method employed for 
identification is based on this. A celebrated physician 
once said that he never treated diphtheria, he treated 
the patient suffering from diphtheria. In prisons they 
‘‘treat’’ the crime, ignoring the prisoner; and they 
combat all the varied social diseases with nothing but 
discipline, which is silly and barbarous. 

After all his years of experience, Dr. Devon warns 
us against the results of artificial conditions on all con- 
cerned, ‘‘ All institutions have this in common, that the 
longer a man lives in them the less he is fitted to live 
outside ’’. Men who have been in the Army find it 
difficult to obtain employment because they have re- 
ceived the wrong kind of training for civil life. So that 
if short sentences are bad, long sentences are worse, 
from the standpoint of the reformer, since the prisoner 
will have acquired the habit of prison, or we might say 
its deformity. All this brings forward the practical 
problem, What can be done? Great work is never easy. 
There is no single or simple measure of reform which 
will put right the wrongs of generations if not of 
centuries. But clearly we ought to classify offences and 
individualise the offenders. The criminal courts have 
not time for this; they were set up to determine facts ; 
the notion of any subsequent treatment never occurred 
to our ancestors, but now the means for its application 
must be set up. A prison, says Dr. Devon, ought 
merely to be a place of detention in which offenders are 
put till provision is made for their supervision and 
means of livelihood in the community. ‘‘ Merely ’’ is 
going too far. In much crime there is a moral element, 
and the moral side must necessitate punishment. 

A big task truly, but Dr. Devon is practical ; he points 
out that the processes would have to be put in force very 
gradually, that the children of paupers and criminals 
have been successfully boarded-out, and at less cost than 
their keep in the workhouses, and that in Scotland the 
milder cases of lunacy have been so disposed of to the 
number of over five thousand. It is impossible to repro- 
duce Dr. Devon’s suggestions and arguments in our 
space; a clever home-thrust against some obsolete 
absurdity or crude popular misconception occurs on 
almost every page. He has rather—though perhaps 
designedly—neglected the abnormal or psychopathic 
side of some of the crime problems; we doubt if he has 
quite estimated the utter feebleness of those poor crea- 
tures whom Dr. Albert Wilson has termed the Agene- 
rate. Nor do we see why life should never be taken. 
It may be no question of blame at all; we may be sorry 
for the mad dog, but we destroy it as being beyond 
our aid and dangerous to the community. 


MODERN HISTORY MAPS. 


“The Cambridge Modern History Atlas.” Cambridge: 
At the University Press. 1912. 25s. net. 


HIS Atlas illustrates an immense number of histori- 
cal facts where the most exhaustive descriptions 
would fail. The maps are of two sizes, single-page and 
double-page plates, mounted on guards, none of them 
being a folding map. This arrangement, whilst making 
reference to them fairly easy, necessarily limits their 
size to that of the other volumes of the History. Thus 
some of the maps are undoubtedly on an unduly small 
scale, whilst in others the lettering will be found hard 
to decipher. Such drawbacks are, however, inevitable 
in a book of maps of uniform size. By means of colour 


printing the innumerable and complex changes of 
frontiers among the various European States from the 
closing years of the fifteenth century up to the present 
year are graphically shown, and, save now and again, 
such as, for example, in map 12 ‘‘Germany at the 
Accession of Charles V.’’ and map 62 ‘‘ The Empire 


1792"’, this has been done with clearness. Some of the 
maps are of novel and peculiar interest. Among these 
we may cite No. 18, showing the ‘‘ Progress of the 
Reformation in Europe in 1560’’, and No. 28, ‘‘ The 
Religious Divisions of Germany in 1610”’. 
: Those relating to the period of the Civil War will 
appeal to many, whilst the various maps of Ireland, 
especially one showing the Settlements and Plantations 
of 1558-1652, are commended to those few who may 
still cherish the belief that there is only one nation in 
Ireland. The maps showing the development of the 
United States of America, of British possessions in 
India, Canada and elsewhere are all of great interest. 
Where such an enormous amount of ground is covered 
there must be some omissions and minor errors. For 
example, ‘‘ The Age of Discovery ’’ would have been 
of greater interest had the dates of Vasco de Gama’s, 
Columbus’ and Magalhaen’s voyages been written along 
their track-routes, as in the map of John Cabot’s 
voyages of 1497 and 1498. Again, the Blackwater 
River in Ireland is lettered the ‘‘ Greatwater R.’’ (map 
27). There are altogether 140 maps, of which some 
ninety are double-page, and we must congratulate the 
compilers upon the extraordinary mass of information 
on matters political and territorial, on the growth and 
development of States, and on the whole story of 
Colonial expansion given in this volume. 

So much for the historical information to be derived 
from a study of these maps. Would we could say as 
much for their geographical excellence. We assume 
that although the object of a map may be merely to 
present graphically to the students certain historical 
facts, the most important physical features included in 
the area should be given with as great a degree of 
accuracy as the scale permits. For it is very certain 
that, in innumerable cases, these same physical features 
have been among the first and most important factors 
in the determination of the political situation as 
presented. 

We observe with regret that in very many maps httle 
or no attention appears to have been given to showing 
the physical features correctly. Thus, mountain ranges 
of importance and minor ranges of hills are often shown 
in a manner which gives no idea of their relative im- 
portance as physical obstacles, convenient frontier-lines 
or strategical factors. Take for example the Alps and 
Appenines in map 4 of Italy or of the Eastern Frontiers 
of France on map 11, or of the great mountain range 
in Sweden (map 17). Some of the other maps give no 
sense of the physical aspect of the country. Thus 
map 30 of Switzerland and the Tyrol is only one 
degree less mountainous than is map 36 ‘‘ Great 
Britain’’, whilst No. 92 gives the impression of a 
Central Europe comparable to the Himalayas. 

In the colours and tints employed there is much to 
find fault with. Sometimes it is hard to tell land from 
water, as in map 12, an involved map, where Darmstadt 
and Hesse might as easily be taken for lakes as Geneva. 
There are other examples where water and land are 
difficult to determine. Sometimes the colours are 
applied too heavily, as in map 85 of ‘‘ Egypt and 
Syria ’’, or with excessive intensity, as in map 117. On 
the other hand, in map 75, of the ‘‘ West Indies, the 
Spanish-American War’’ Cuba is left uncoloureéd as 
Jamacia, a British possession. For general confusion 
of topographical details perhaps map 121 of ‘‘ England 
and Wales ’’ is one of the worst. 

It may be pleaded that it is quite impossible to pro- 
duce such an enormous number of coloured maps in 
better style for such an absurdly low price as 12s. to 
subscribers and 25s. to purchasers of single volumes, 
which works out at about a halfpenny to a penny a 
page (coloured)! Granted. But if this be the excuse, 
surely it would be better to reduce the number of maps 
or to raise the price, in order that so serious a piece of 
work as the ‘‘ Cambridge Modern History ’’ should be 
provided with maps worthy of it and with some 
qualities to geographical excellence. 
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NOVELS. 
“The Last Resort.” By H. F. Prevost Battersby. 
London: Lane. 1912. 6s. 


In ‘‘ The Last Resort ’’ Mr. Battersby takes us from 
a London drawing-room to the African coast in search 
of adventure and in pursuit of the various people of his 
tale. Mark Sarrol, the man who upheld British honour 
in distant places, is the best conceived character in the 
book. As a man moving in the society of fashionable 
women and of scheming politicians he was merely 
awkward, but in Magaliland, the unconsidered outpost 
of Empire, he came into his own, living as he never 
could have lived in places where four walls enclose a 
world. Save when he is fighting, Sarrol is difficult 
to appreciate except for the simplicity of his faith, for 
at times he reminds us of Rostand’s Chantecler, con- 
fident that he makes the sun rise over his own particular 
corner of the earth, and, with little other knowledge, 
hoping that a like kindly service is being performed 
elsewhere by others. The average man never, of 
course, gives a thought to such places as Magaliland, 
but Mr. Battersby, who knows them, is capable of 
reminding us that in these places men exist and die for 
reasons which, seeming good to them, are seldom 
understood at home. To think in terms of Empire has 
become part of a political creed, but to live those 
thoughts—to translate them into action—is another 
matter. In such lives is some of the greatest romance of 
reality, and they provide material which the novelist 
may legitimately use. The time when a record of bold 
deeds would by itself satisfy readers of fiction has, 
perhaps, gone beyond recall, but we think that this 
book was worth the writing chiefly, if not entirely, on 
account of its concluding chapters with their vivid 
description of the way in which Englishmen carry on 
their little wars. By a few clever touches the author 
tells us how one and another in the garrison at the 
Residency were affected by the smell of blood and gun- 
powder, and we never can doubt but that he is right 
concerning every man and woman in the place. Of 
course the women ought never to have been in Magali- 
land. Sarrol knew that, and Mr. Battersby knows it 
equally well, but people who read war correspondence 
are fond of that sort of thing. 


“Dame Verona of the Angels.” By Annie E. Holds- 
worth (Mrs. Lee Hamilton). London: Methuen. 
1912. 6s. 

Verona’s precocity was amazing. At the age of 
twelve she confounded her father’s arguments by citing 
Scriptural evidence. Even before that she was living 
in great fear of the Day of Judgment and eternal 
damnation. Part of the fault doubtless lay with her 
father, who was as dour a Presbyterian as any of those 
whose lives and deaths are chronicled by Wodrow and 
Peden, but to blame him alone would be unjust. Miss 
Camilla had a great influence over the child, and Miss 
Camilla was a Roman Catholic. Between the man and 
the woman there was a struggle for Verona’s soul. 
From the first the girl showed that the religion of her 
father could not hold her, but it was not the beauty 
of the other creed which drew her. If we can imagine a 
Covenanter of the days of the persecution forced to select 
what he considered the most admirable of Popish institu- 
tions, we may conjecture that he would have mentioned 
the wearing of a hair shirt. But that a child should 
have had any fancy for such an article is either absurd 
or horrible. From start to finish we can never get away 
from the idea that Verona had a diseased mind, and 
her early death appears as nothing but a merciful 
release. With Camilla we can have but little sympathy, 
for her desire to draw the child into the religious life 
as a revenge on the father causes doubts about the 
efficacy of her penitential exercises. The man who had 
sinned and deceived in order to save souls from the 
“*“ Scarlet Woman ”’ is meant to be a pathetic figure 
in his later years, but the only character in this depress- 
ing novel for whom we can have any regard is Verona’s 
zeputed mother, the father’s wife. Her love for the 


child shows something of life’s kindlier side, and her 
unhappy position does provoke pity. Doubtless the 
author intended the older people of the tale to be dis- 
agreeable folk, but the girl should have been less of an 
infant prodigy. At twelve a soul, like a body, should 
be undeveloped. 


“The Lure.” By E. S. Stevens. 
Boon. 1912. 6s. 

Keen disappointment is the chief feeling caused by 
reading ‘‘ The Lure’’. Had it been the work of another 
we might have dismissed at least the first part of it 
with but small criticism of any sort, but a book by the 
author of ‘‘ The Veil’’ and the ‘‘ Mountain of God” 
cannot be so treated. Miss Stevens is apparently anxi- 
ous to be of those who chronicle modern English society, 
and her story is built on the love of ingenuous Anne for 
a matinée idol. It matters not that Goss is a journalist 
and not an actor; his portrait comes from a postcard 
and his character was created in the limelight. In like 
manner Anne is said to be a newspaper woman, but the 
pretence is absurd, for she is merely an ingénue fore- 
doomed to be loved by a rogue before she is married to 
the inevitable strong and silent man. Goss, of course, 
personifies the decadence of the age, while the husband 
is one of those who made England what it is—or was, 
In reading such a story we are constantly haunted by 
the idea that we have heard all these things before, 
whereas in Miss Stevens’ books we are accustomed to 
find something which no other novelist has given in 
quite the same way. The magazine, ‘‘ written by snobs 
to be read by snobs ’’, of which Goss was editor, cer- 
tainly provided us with entertainment, but the rest was 
terribly stale. Probably the author realised this, for 
the scene of the second part was changed to the Sudan, 
and the descriptions of the East are, of course, good. 
Yet the trace of early mistakes still lingers. Anne, 
married and contented, is pursued by her old lover, who, 
from being merely a charlatan and a hedonist, has 
become an instigator of murder. It is hinted that his 
misdeeds are in some way to be accounted for by his 
Keltic blood, but we fancy that he is more truly allied 
to the people of the Orient. Miss Stevens has, in fact, 
endowed the hero of the postcard with the character of 
a Levantine mongrel rather than of the type which he is 
supposed to represent. 


“Daughters of Ishmael.” By Reginald Wright Kauff- 
man. London: Swift. 1912. 6s. 

This is an entirely sincere and clean study, cast with 
much skill into the form of fiction, of the dirtiest and 
most horrible trade invented by civilisation. The book 
comes from, and deals with, New York; but as a 
straightforward preface by Mr. John Masefield reminds 
us, the details are, mutatis mutandis, equally true of 
the towns of the old world. It concludes with the report 
of a committee of investigation of the white slave traffic 
in America, a body whose functions were similar to those 
of a Government Commission in England. Mr. Kauff- 
man offers his reader no sort of relaxation; it is fiction 
with a purpose and a vengeance. His vocabulary is 
boldly bald; but nowhere does he make the faintest 
appeal to any sentiments other than pity and horror, 
and he is wise enough to hold the social balance fairly. 
Society and social law he condemns, but he sees clearly 
that social evil is communal, and cannot be charged 
to the account of any individual, neither the woman who 
is the article of commerce nor the man who purveys 
her to the market. Incidentally, Mr. Kauffman reveals 
a degree of venality in the American body politic, from 
constable to magistrate, that we find difficult to credit 
in this country ; it appears that not something but every- 
thing is rotten in the Stateof New York. That so sober 
and powerful a book as this should hail from there, how- 
ever, is a sign of the growth of the social conscience 
in America which must be welcomed; welcomed, but 
with no hypocritical attempt to rebut in our own behalf 
the more serious portion of Mr. Kauffman’s attack. It 
aims higher than Mr. W. L. George’s ‘“‘A Bed of 
Roses ’’; and if, as fiction, it is not so artistic, that is 
the result of its greater truth and humaner endeavour. 


London: Mills and 
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It will be good medicine for anyone who claims to 
possess a patriotic constitution. 


“White Ashes.” By Kennedy-Noble. 
Macmillan. 1912. 6s. 

This novel is another indication of the growing sense 
in America that it may perhaps be the duty of literature 
to reflect life. The scene is divided between New York 
and Boston, the social contrast between which towns 
is happily indicated. Most of the characters are con- 
cerned with the business of fire insurance, and, although 
the plot to a great extent turns upon the technical details 
of this business, the essential knowledge is supplied so 
cleverly and clearly that the reader gets well inside 
the skins of the principal actors. The hero, who bears 
the grand old name of Smith, introduces the heroine, 
Miss Maitland, a girl dissatisfied with the trivial life 
of her own circle, into the mysteries of insurance, and 
keeps her interest fixed thereon—or more probably 
on his own fluctuating fortunes and those of the 
‘‘Guardian’’, his firm. The villain is an ex-employé 
of the Guardian, which is a firm of the old safe 
conservative type; he attracts away from it its oldest 
customers and the best of its business, by a series 
of crafty—or should we say “‘ grafty ’’ ?—schemes. 
Amongst other things, the Guardian’s risks in Boston 
are largely reduced, and the rival firm’s risks immensely 
increased: this paves the way for the climax of the 
story (which is set in 1913), the great conflagration 
which consumes a large quarter of Boston. Thus the 
rival firm is bankrupt and the safe old conservative 
business is restored. The narrative of the conflagra- 
tion is admirable, despite the detailed way in which 
topography wholly unfamiliar to us is described. In- 
deed, there is a most encouraging restraint about the 
style, except where smart New York conversation is 
being reported; even thence we draw the powerfully 
picturesque phrase ‘‘ He is not a man—he is a stuffed 
shirt’’. The authors are two, like Erckmann-Chatrian, 
and we shall look to hear more of Sidney R. Kennedy 
and Alden C. Noble. 


New York: 


THE AUGUST REVIEWS. 


Mr. F. E. Smith has three articles in the August reviews, 
all of which should be studied by Unionist workers: one in 
the ‘‘ Oxford and Cambridge ”’ on the position of the Govern- 
ment is a review of Ministerial difficulties suggesting that the 
duration of the present Parliament cannot be long. Hence 
Mr. Smith appeals to the Unionist rank and file to work 
strenuously and unremittingly to strengthen the position of 
the party. The second article is in the ‘‘ National Review ’’, 
and is a verbatim reprint of the great speech'Mr. Smith deli- 
vered in Belfast on 12 July; the third appears in the ‘“ Fort- 
nightly ’’, and shows one direction at least in which good 
work may be continued. The last ‘‘ doubts and misgivings 
mainly associated with the comprehensive Unionist policy of 
Tariff Reform ’’ must be dispelled, and Mr. Smith seizes the 
opportunity to examine in some detail ‘‘ the economic and 
political changes of the last nine years in order to demon- 
strate once again the soundness of the statesmanship which 
impelled Mr. Chamberlain to adopt this policy ’’. He sets 
out figures as to emigration, which show that in 1910 fifty- 
two per ten thousand of the population of the United 
Kingdom as against four per ten thousand of the popula- 
tion of Germany found homes beyond the seas. The British 
ratio increases whilst the German declines. The cost of food 
has gone up with emigration and unemployment, and we 
are to<lay more vulnerable than ever to the attacks of 
foreign countries upon our trade, thanks to our ever-increas- 
ing dependence on exports. Mr. Smith is an earnest 
advocate of Imperial preference, and advances considerations 
which, while proving the ‘“ intimate connexion between the 
policy of tariffs for securing British interests and the policy 
of preference for securing the interests of the Empire ’’, have 
made it clear that Tariff Reform is in the truest sense 
Imperial. ‘‘ From whatever point we approach the great 
questions which are agitating all political parties, Unionists 
and Tariff Reformers find an effective solution in the policy 
they advocate. It is the master-key of all Unionist 
activities. Labour unrest will be settled, or at least 


mitigated ; the condition of the masses will be improved ; 
agriculture will be restored; and the Empire will be firmly 
consolidated by a determined and bold policy of Tariff 
Reform.” Even Lancashire may be convinced. 


“ Will a 


tariff harm Lancashire?’’ asks Mr. Ellis Barker in the 
‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’. He goes to America for an answer, 
and in an elaborate article describes the rapid growth of the 
cotton industry in the States. By comparison, the British 
cotton industry has stood still, and the outlook is uncertain. 
Japan has become a formidable competitor in Asia. 
‘‘ Lancashire has lost the Japanese market. It will probably 
lose the Chinese market within a few years, and it will 
eventually lose the Indian market as well unless the Indian 
market is reserved to Lancashire under a system of Imperial 
preferences. That is its only hope. Lancashire can com- 
pensate itself for the probable loss of the Chinese market b 

preferential arrangements for her cottons not only wit 

India, but with all the other British dominions and colonies, 
which, with their rapidly growing population, are bound 
to be ever*more valuable customers.’’ Lancashire cannot 
afford to miss this article, though Free Traders will, of 
course, challenge its conclusions. 

Land attracts less attention in the Reviews than might 
be expected from recent activity on the part of the single- 
taxers. An article on the landowner in the ‘‘ Economic 
Review”? may usefully be noted just now. In the 
‘‘ Nineteenth Century’’ Mr. S. L. Bensusan has some 
suggestions for extending and improving the opportunities 
provided by the Small Holdings Act, and Sir Gilbert Parker 
has a word to say for small ownership in reply to Lord 
Lincolnshire. Mr. C. R. Buxton in the ‘‘ Contemporary ”’ 
urges that the time has come for dealing with the minimum 
wage of the agricultural labourer. In all this the latest 
menace to the landowner finds no support: only in ‘‘ Black- 
wood’s ’? survey of the political situation do we find a 
trenchant note of warning as to what will happen if Mr. 
Lloyd George is allowed to carry his campaign on to the 
land. ‘ Blackwood ’’ finds it difficult to speak of Mr. 
Lloyd George with moderation. ‘‘ The result of putting a 
demagogue into the seat of a statesman is only too mani- 
fest.’’ A surprise is being prepared by way of compensating 
the Radicals for the ill-success of the Insurance Act. ‘‘ The 
song of the land has been stuffed into the throats of a 
thousand raucous gramophones, and serves the empty heads 
for argument. If the world did not know Mr. Lloyd George 
there might be votes in this antic. Even now for the ignorant 
it is a danger. The land demands a subtler management 
and more faithful toil than the factories of monopolists. And 
if Mr. Lloyd George gave it to the people, what could the 
people do with it? The transfer might assuage the malice 
of the envious. It would send the land out of cultivation. 
To ask the people, whatever that word means, to take over 
the land, and still to burden the people with the weight of 
Free Trade, is not merely folly but criminal folly. It could 
have but one issue—the ruin of people and land. And 
perhaps, if this object were achieved, Mr. Lloyd George might 
be sated at last.’”” Mr. McKenna, in his handling of the 
Dock Strike, runs Mr. Lloyd George close in the race of 
failure, says ‘‘ Blackwood’’. Mr. Lloyd George’s friends 
will turn with relief to a fulsome article by Mr. Macnamara 
in the ‘‘ Contemporary ’’ descriptive of the Great Insurance 
Act and its author, ‘‘ that wonderful little man Mr. Lloyd 
George ’’, who has apparently only just failed to usher in 
the millennium. In the same Review Mr. Harold Spender 
manages to write on the Dock Strike without eulogising Mr. 
McKenna, though he hits out at Lord Devonport, who has 
** proved himself the most pugnacious of modern leaders in a 
great labour fight’’. Something must be done to prevent 
a repetition of ‘‘ the tremendous social peril of the labour 
chaos’’ which the strike has illustrated, and there must be 
new statutory powers which will enable the Government to 
govern. ‘*'The whole industrial history of the last six 
months has been a long series of tableaux, in which Ministers 
have been revealed kneeling in an imploring attitude alter- 
nately before employers and labour leaders.’? Even ‘“ Black- 
wood ’’ could hardly sum up the Ministerial attitude ‘more 
neatly. 

Editorial ‘‘ Episodes’’ in the ‘‘ National’? this month, 
after approving references to Mr. Borden’s visit and the 
Chamberlain Birthday Fund, get into the familiar stride 
when they come to Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Haldane, Ger- 
many and Mr. Winston Churchill. Mr. Churchill, we are 
assured, is no match in competition with Mr. George. because 
over all he does “‘ is writ in enormous characters the fatal 
legend ‘ My Career’”’. Mr. Churchill is handled severely ; 
he “‘ has done nothing for British sea power except to emit a 
certain amount of ‘hot air’’’, and his “‘ one practical 
achievement up to the time of writing is the scuttle from the 
Mediterranean’”’. The ‘‘ National’? claims that Mr. 
Churchill’s speech shows that, so far from exaggerating the 
gravity of the naval danger month in month out, the 
Review has rather understated it, and the Mediterranean 
policy of the Government is simply the’ outcome of 


(Continued on page 182.) 
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“ treacherous failure ’’ to make proper provision in the North 
Sea. Even now the ‘‘ National ’’ finds only speeches, not 
ships; and Mr. Churchill’s announcement that he will not 
be ready with definite proposals as to men until the autumn is 
regarded as a fresh capitulation to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer: ‘‘ The windbag of Dundee is terrorised by the 
Artful Dodger of Carnarvon Boroughs ’’. The ‘‘ National” 
follows up its ‘‘ Episodes ’’, which go far to exhaust the 
vocabulary of personal abuse, with an article by Earl Percy 
on ‘‘ The Great Army Imposture ’’. Earl Percy declares that 
mobilisation arrangements are defective as regards supply 
of horses; that efficiency is impaired by defects or deficiencies 
in armament, in transport, aeroplanes, dirigibles and per- 
sonnel, and that adequate reserves are lacking. ‘‘ Few men”’, 
says Earl Percy, ‘‘ have served their country worse ”’ than 
Lord Haldane, and nothing is to be hoped from his successor. 
Major-General W. G. Knox in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ”’ 
is also of that opinion. Mr. Seely, he says, ‘‘ must be quite 
sure of the ignorance of his countrymen on military matters 
and also of their representatives, or he would not have had 
the audacity to submit a muster roll in Parliament which 
includes in his papier maché army no less than seventy- 
eight thousand men of the new National Reserve. Surely he 
must know that fully half of these men are past the age of 
active service’’. In the ‘‘ Army Review.’ there is an 
unsigned article on ‘‘ Our Requirements for Home Defence ’’, 
which is presumably editorial. It presents the Government 
point of view with considerable ability, and is in a sense an 
answer to Colonel Keene’s article on the National Service 
League, to which we alluded at the time. Of course the writer 
emphasises the really weak spot in the National Service 
League case. The force which it seeks to create, although 
doubtless much more effective than the existing Territorial 
force, would not nearly be sufficiently highly trained to cope 
with regular Continental troops in any equality of numbers. 
We cannot agree with the writer in maintaining that in all 
details of naval and military policy we must trust blindly 
to the Government of the day, especially this Government. 
Had it not been for a very unmistakable attitude on the part 
of the public, what would our naval situation have been 
today? Mr. Edgar Crammond in a carefully reasoned 
‘‘ Nineteenth Century article suggests a scheme for com- 
bining the different States of the Empire for purposes of 
defence whilst leaving them perfectly free to deal with their 
own domestic affairs. The surrender of the Mediterranean 
is studied from the combined military and naval point of 
view by Captain Cecil Battine in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ’’, in 
whose pages Mr. Sidney Whitman deals with ‘‘ The Anglo- 
German Mirage’’. Mr. Whitman says the estrangement of 
the two great Teuton nations has already cost both more 
than can be estimated, and on our side has placed us at the 
mercy of the United States, has ousted our trade from 
Morocco, and has in South-Eastern Europe thrown Germany 
and Austria into stronger alliance. 

The ‘‘ Church Quarterly Review ’’ opens with an article 
by the editor, Dr. Headlam, on Cardinal Newman—decidedly 
the best of the many appreciations which Mr. Ward’s 
biography has called out; it is admirable in its mixture of 
the sympathetic and the judicial. Mr. C. H. Turner con- 
tributes a critical examination of the Gospel accounts of 
our Lord’s Burial, so good that we hope he will give us more ; 
and Dr. Burney illustrates the new light which the 
Elephantine papyri throw on the difficult prophecy in 
Isaiah xix. 16-25. Sir Walter Phillimore writes with the 
sureness which first-hand knowledge and personal friendship 
give of the Bishop of Lincoln; and the Master of the 
Charterhouse gives an interesting account of that Foun- 
dation, and disposes of the extraordinary number of 
legends that have gathered round the name of Sir Thomas 
Sutton. The Rev. J. C. Shebbeare’s article on Moral 
Theology and the Roman doctrine of Probabilism shows it to 
be much more senSible than most Protestants imagine. There 
is a good criticism by the Rev. A. Ogle, a Liberal Church- 
man, of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill and of its whole 
sordid history during the last six years. Dr. Briggs, of New 
York, contributes an article on Creeds and Confessions of 
Faith (he calls it ‘‘ Symbolics and Irenics’’); it is tremen- 
dously learned and scientific, and leaves us just where we 
Were before. Altogether this number is a good one, and 
above the average even of the ‘‘ Church Quarterly Review ”’. 

The “English Church Review” prints one of Father 

livered to ‘ ] ussian Church in S. Peters- 
burg; also a paper read by Lord Halifax at Oxford, with 
reminiscences of what the Church of England was and 
congratulations on what she is. The rest of the Review 
is taken up with the deceased wife’s sister question and the 
Thompson decision—the most serious obstacle before the 


the report of the Divorce Commission is 
published. 
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HOTELS. 
OURNEMOUTH.—ROYAL BATH HOTEL. 


The only Hotel on East Cliff, overlooking the beautiful Bav and Pier. 
A la Carte or inclusive. Magnificent Lounge. Garage. Telegraphic Address : 
“LuxuriaTe.” Telephone 18t. ‘It is quite the leading hotel in Bournemouth 
and one of the best in England.”—The Queen, November 18, 1911. 


ROWBOROUGH.—CREST HOTEL. An Ideal 


Health Resort. Splendidly situated in the Sussex Highlands, 800 feet 
above Sea Level. Excellent Cooking. Comfort. Moderate Terms. Spac 


cious 


Public Rooms. Large Grounds. Garage. Golf. Tennis. Croquet. Billiards. 
Telegrams : ‘‘ Crest, Crowborough.” '‘Phone No. 94. 
ARTMOOR. — BOARDING IN _ PRIVATE 


HOUSE. 800 ft. above sea level. Fine views. Shady garden in warm 
and sheltered position. Tennis and croquet lawns. Stabling or motor. Separate 
tables. Apply Canras., Middlecott, Ilsington, S. Devon. 


NTERLAKEN.—HOTEL BELVEDERE. Best 


position on the Héheweg, close to the Kursaal. Splendid view. Modern 
comfort. Garden. Lift. Autogarage. Terms moderate. 


ITTLEHAMPTON.—THE BEACH HOTEL. A 


First-class Family Hotel. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of several 
acres. Directly facing the sea. Good Garage. Tel. No. 55. A. GascoiGNe, Manager. 


UCERNE.— GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 
4 2. patronised. Private bathrooms throughout. Open all the year 


ATLOCK.—ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Full modern 


suite of Turkish, Electric and Hydro Batks. Tennis, Bowls, Croquet, 
Golf Course (18 holes). Write for Illustrated Tariff. The Managers. 


HANKLIN, I.W.—ROYAL SPA HOTEL. The 
5 fae leading and only Hotel near to or facing the sea. Illustrated Tariff 


SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 


FIRST CLASS. DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDEN 


and pastures of 12 acres ; 500 feet above sea level ; with charming surroundings, and 
places of interest, including KNOLE HOUSE and Park. 


Restfulness and refinement. Extensive Garage. 
Proprietor, G. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY, 


MARSHALL, 


THE STANDARD BOOKS ON BRIDGE. 


11th THOUSAND NOW READY. 


“Saturday’ Bridge 


By W. DALTON. 
That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
this book, of which the 11th Thousand will shortly 
be ready. 
5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 


Inferences at Bridge. 


By W. DALTON. 
There are many players who, whilst familiar with 
the general principles of the game, never dream 
of drawing even the most simple inference from 
what they see. To them this book should be of 
great assistance. 
1s. net, or post free 1s. 1id. 


“Saturday ” 
Auction Bridge. 


By HELLESPONT. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain tempera- 
ments more strongly than ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
set forth in the simplest way by Hellespont. 

3s. Gd. net, or post free 3s. 9d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE 


Is an entirely New Work covering every 
department of business enterprise. In eight 
large volumes leading Business Men and 
Commercial Specialists expound the Business 
Methods of the most Up-to-date Houses. 


Business Knowledge pays big dividends to all who are connected in 
any way whatever with business. The Investor—The Stockbroker— 
The Company Promoter —The Lawyer — Accountant — Secretary -- 
Manager—-Chief Clerk—Junior Clerk—can learn from MODERN 
BUSINESS PRACTICE vital facts which will enable him to increase 
his profits or his earning power to a truly remarkable extent. 


AUTHORITATIVE ADVICE ONLY. 


A Book which is to deal with Business usefully and practically must 
be authoritative. A practical man will not follow outside advice unless 
it comes from ‘‘a man who knows what he is talking about.” Every 
subscriber to MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE will have the 
benefit of advice from the following CELEBRATED BUSINESS 
MEN, 

THE RIGHT. HON. LORD NUNBURNHOLME 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD FURNESS 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDGAR SPEYER 
SIR THOMAS J. LIPTON, BART. 

SIR ROBERT W. PERKS 

WALTER MARTIN 

MESSRS. W. & A. GILBEY 

SIR THOMAS PINK 

JOHN LAWRIE 

A. W. GAMAGE 

SIR THOMAS BROOKE-HITCHINGS 
THOMAS J. BARRATT, D.L. 

L. G. CHIOZZA MONEY, M.P. - 

MAX RITTENBERG 


NO BRANCH OR BUSINESS FORGOTTEN. 


There is nothing the Business Man ought or might wish to know 
concerning business that is not covered by this comprehensive book. 


MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE teaches how to Buy a 
Business—How to Run a Business—How to Advertise—How iv Deal 
with Income Tax—How to Keep Account Books—How to Conduct 
Correspondence— How to Estimate Costs—How to File Correspond- 
ence—Business Data, Quotations, etc.—How to Ship Goods—How 
to Appoint an Agent—How to Constitute a Partnership—How to 
Form a Limited Liability Company—How to Insure—Ilow to Deal 
with Business Disputes—How to Read the Money Article—How to 
Understand the Stock Lists—How to Deal with your Banker—How 
to Organise a Mail Order Department—How to Organise a Dispatch 
Department—How to Avoid Legal Disputes—How to Treat 
Employees—How to Prepare Card Indexes—How to Sell Goods— 
Together with a multitude of other vital things connected with the 
modern practice of business, particularly noting and warning the 
reader of those traps and pitfalls which abound in every business— 
unsuspected waste—inaccurate costing—duplications of labour—which 
if not immediately detected and instantly remedied will cause the 
finest business to decline. 


THE CHEAPEST BOOK OF ITS KIND. Not only 
MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE the most up-to-date and 
authoritative book on business, it is also the cheapest. The work will 
be completed in eight volumes at 7s. 6d. net per volume. You can 
ensure receipt of all these profit bringing volumes, as they come from 
the press, by filling up the attached order form NOW ! 


To the Gresham Publishing Company, 

34-5 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please send me a complete copy of ‘* MODERN BUSINESS 
PRACTICE” in eight volumes, at 7s. 6d. net per volume, 
delivering the first four volumes now, and one volume every two 
months until completion. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S LIST 


Vol. VII. With a separate Volume of Maps. 
History of the British Army. 


By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With Maps and 
Plans. Vol. VII. 1809-1810. With a separate volume 
of Maps. 8vo. 2!s. net. 
Vol. VII. opens with the operations in the West Indies 
from 1807 until 1815, and carries the Peninsular War to the 
end of the year 1810. 


The Times. —‘* The story is well told from first to last, 
the interest of the narrative is sustained, and Mr. Fortescue 
nowhere falls below the high standard of accurate narration 
and sagacious criticism which his previous volumes have led 
us to expect. . . . A great work for which Mr. Fortescue 
deserves unstinted praise.” 

*,* Previously published : Vols. I. and II., 18s. net each ; 
Vol. III., 18s. net; Vol. IV., 42s. net; Vol. V., 18s. net ; 
Vol. VI., 18s. net. 

Prospectus post free on application. 


MILITARY TEXT BOOKS. New Volume. 


Our Cavalry. By Major-General M. F. 
RIMINGTON, C.V.O., C.B. With 8 Diagrams. 
8vo. 5s. net. 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW BOOK. 


Pan’s Garden. A Volume of Nature Stories. 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of ‘‘ The 
Centaur,” &c. With Drawings by W. GRAHAM 
ROBERTSON. Extra cr. 8vo. 6s. 


The Atheneum.—‘‘* Pan’s Garden’ is a rich book ; twenty- 
five years ago it would have entitled its author to fame, and 
even to-day the individuality expressed in it is rare enough 
to be distinguished from that of any of his confréres. . . . 
Brilliant imagination is displayed in the book.” 


The Early Naturalists, their 
Lives and Work (1530-1789), 


By L. C. MIALL, D.Sc., F.R.S. 8vo. tos. net. 

The Atheneum.—* Prof. Miall is to be congratulated on 
having produced a work of distinct historical value to all 
interested in biological studies.” 


THE POCKET PARKMAN. 
The Works of Francis Parkman. 


Pocket Edition. Limp Leather Binding. In 12 vols. 
With Frontispieces and Maps. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
6s. net each. 


The Conspiracy of Pontiac, In 2 Vols. 


Count Frontenac and New France under 
Louis XIV. 


The Jesuits in N. America in the 17th 


Part JusT PUBLISHED. 


The Golden Bough. A Study in 
Magic and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. Third Edition. Revised 
and Enlarged. 8vo. 


Part. 5. SPIRITS OF THE CORN AND OF 
THE WILD. In Two Vols. 2os. net. 


The Observer.—* Dr. Frazer handles his tremenduous 
subject with the dexterous ease of an athlete playinz with a 
weight that would crush a less perfectly trained man. Ease, 
precision and art marks his writing on every pag:. His is 
a work which must help what Emerson called ‘ the ascend- 
ing effort of mankind.’” 


The Standard of Value, By sir 
DAVID BARBOUR, K.C.S.L, K.C.M.G.  8vo. 
6s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
FIcTIon. 
The Geodly Fellowship (Rachel Capen Schauffler). Macmillan. 


6s. 
Tales of the Open Hazard (Halliwell Sutcliffe). Mills and Boon, 


Remittance Billy (Ashton Hilliers). Methuen. 6s. 
Tenga-Tenga Tales (Jocephine Paine). Drane. 3s. 6d. net. 
The White Rose (Auguste Maquet). Greening. 6s. 

Clare (A. Neil Lyons), 6:.; Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town 
(Stephen Leacock), 3s. 6d. net. Lane. 

Law. 

The Law Relating to Receivers and Managers (Evelyn Revierre). 

Stevens and Sons. Qs. 
REPRINTS. 

Bug-Jargal, Le Dernier Jour d'un Condamné, Claude Gueux 
(Victor Hugo); Les Chatiments (Victor Hugo); Jean 
d’Agreve (Vte. E. M. de Vogiié); Histoires extraordinaires 
(Edgar Poe). Nelson. 1s. net each. 

A Little of Everything (E. V. Lucas). Methuen. 1s. net. 

The Book of the All-Round Angler (John Bickerdyke). Upcott 
Gili. 6s. net. 

Books. 

An Introductory Economic History of England (Stanley 
Salmon). Longmans. 1s. 6d. 

Der Stadtpfeifer (Wilhelm Heinrich Riehl). Rivingtons. 


1s. 6d. 
TRAVEL. 
La Syrie (K. T. Khairallah). Paris : Leroux. 
VERSE. 
—_ and Lays of the Wight (Percy G. Stone). Constable. 
3. net. 
ee and Other Rimes (Walter Clifford Meller). Bell. 
net. 
Ballads of Burma (by “ Oolay’’). Thacker. 4s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Committee of Imperial Defence, The : Its Functions end Poten- 
tialities (Viscount Esher). Murray. 6d. net. 


Complete Yachtsman, The (B. Heckstall-Smith and Captain E. 
Du Methuen. 15s. net. 

Disestablished and Disendowed (H. C. White). Ouseley. 5s. 
net. 

History ot English Prose Rhythm, A (George Saintsbury). 
Macmillan. 14s. net. 

Mary’s Meadow, The (Violet O'Connor). Alston Rivers. 

net. 

Lame and Lovely : Essays on Religion for Modern Minds (Frank 
Crane). Chicago: Forbes. $1. 

Our eT (Major-General M. F. Rimington). Macmillan. 
os. net. 

Praise of Australia, In: An Anthology in Prose and Verse (com- 
piled by Florence Gay). Constable. 5s. net. 

Standard of Value, The (Sir David Barbour). Macmillan. 6s. 
net. 

War of To-day. On (Friedrich von Bernhardi). Translated by 
Karl von Donat. Vol. I. Rees. Qs. net. 

Reviews anp Macaztnes ror Avocust.—The Church Quarterly 
Review, 3s.; Harper's Monthly Magazine, 1s.; The Journal 
of the kkoval Agricultvre and Commercial Society of British 
Guiana, 2s. 6d.; The Empire Review, 1s. net; The 
Geographical Journal, 2:.; Deutsche Rundschau, 2m. 50; 
The Hindustan Review, 10 annas; Modern Language Teach- 
ing, 6¢d.; The American Historical Review; The Empire 
Magazine, 6/7. net; United Empire; The Vineyard, 6d. net; 
Mercure de France, 1fr. 50; Fry’s Magazine, 6d. net; Revue 
des Deux Mondes, 3/r. 


HOME RULE IN ALL ITS PHASES 


If you would understand the true bearing of the 
Home Rule Bill on the fortunes of Ireland and the 
Empire read 


THE CASE 


AGAINST HOME RULE, 
By L. S. AMERY, M.P. 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


‘*A more helpful work of its kind in the struggle 
against the Home Rule Bill a Unionist politician could 
scarcely wish for. — Western Morning News. 


Of all Booksellers 3d. net; or post free from 
the Office, 44d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


| 10a King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 
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CONSTABLE'S NEW BOOKS 


MR. A. G. BRADLEY’S NEW BOOK 


THE GATEWAY OF SCOTLAND = 


Or East Lothian, Lammermoor, and the Merse. 
Illustrated with 8 Coloured plates and numerous line drawings by 
A. L. 

“Mr. Bradley apologises as a Southron for making this inroad upon 
what he terms ‘ the most historically interesting in the northern Kingdom.’ 
No apology was needed, especially in view of the author's previously 
successful book on the neighbouring county of Northumberland. More- 
over, it is noteworthy that there exists no recent or accessible appreciation 
by pen or pencil in book form of this ‘distinguished and inspiring region.’ 
The many illustrations, eight in colour and fifty-seven line drawings, add 
greatly to the value of the book.” —A thenaeum. 


MRS. JANET ROSS’S NEW BOOK 


THE FOURTH GENERATION — 


Author of ‘‘ Three Generations of Women.” 


“A word of praise must be added for the illustrations, mainly portraits, 
which increase very materially the value and attraction of an exceptionally 
notable and distinguished book.” —Sookseller. 


PROFESSOR JAMES SULLY’S NEW BOOK 


ITALIAN TRAVEL SKETCHES. 


Illustrated by P. Nog: Boxer, 


“These agreeable pen-pictures of Italian life, scenery, history, and 
archeology are superior. The illustrations are good, and the style is 
distinguished.” —A thenaeum., 


MR. HAVELOCK ELLIS’S NEW BOOK 


THE TASK OF SOCIAL HYGIENE. 


‘*A singularly powerful book, the whole argument deserves careful 
study. It will supply much food for thought."—Daily Graphie 


MEW FICTION. 


T0- D AY Percy White 


The story is among the best he has written.” —Odserver. 

“An achievement of which not half a dozen English novelists are 
capable.” —A thenaum. 

** One of the most entertaining stories he has ever written."— Re/eree. 

“* 4 vivid, modern book brimming with interest.”"—Hearth and Home, 

“* A brilliant novel."—Yorkshire Post. 


THE NARROW ESCAPE OF 
LADY HARDWELL 


‘“* A master of brilliant and witty dialogue . . . a sayer of smart things 
acunning weaver of plots ; a writer in light comedy mood... 
that is what he reveals himself to be in ‘The Narrow Escape of Lady 
Hardwell.'"—Pad/ Mail Gazette. 


JESSIE BAZLEY Bernard Capes 


“ Dignified, passionate, and full of insight, it stands head and shoulders 
above the average novel of the day. The story is of a girl who, amid the 
sordidness of her surroundings, sees her path with crystal clearness ; its 
characterisation is strong and new. Mr. Capes’s studies of women aie 
equalled by those of no one save perhaps Mr. Arnold Bennett.” —7 ruth. 


ROSE ( F THE GARDEN 


“T have greatly enjoyed reading this charming story.” —Punch. 
“ The story will be widely read."—Scotsman. 


THE PANEL 


most entertaining book.” —Odserver. 
“ Excellent."—Daily Express. 
“*Exceedingly clever, vivacious, and amusing.”—Aderdeen Free Press. 


THE SORROWS OF BESSIE SHERIFF *:.< 


Anon 


Frankfort Moore 


Katharine Tynan 


Ford Madox Hueffer 


Always well written and impressive.” —Scotsman. 
“* Well worth reading.” — Daily Chronicle. 
“* A book which is in many ways remarkable, powerfully written.” 


lrish independent. 
LOST FARM CAMP H._H. Knibbs 


‘*There is always room for novels like this—good, healthy, exciting 
fiction.” — Daily News. 


THE RED VINTAGE 


** A good yarn, admirably spun.” —Saturday Review. 
“A fine achievement.”—Glasgow Herald. 
Brisk, vigorous, animated throughout.” —Scotsman. 


THECITY OF LIGHT (5th Impression.) 


V. L. George 


Joseph Sharts 


Maarten Maartens 


EVE (2nd Impression.) 

A HOOSIER CHRONICLE 
EVE’S SECOND HUSBAND 
THE EXPLOITS OF KESHO NAIK 


Sir Edmund C. Cox 


Meredith Nicholson 


Corra Harris 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


LONDON, W.C. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers 


have the pleasure to announce that they 
are again about to give to the public 
through the pages of 


MAGAZINE 


A New Serial Novel by 
Sir 
GILBERT 
PARKER 


entitled ‘“‘ The Judgment House.” 


Beginning in the August Number, 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 


WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 


DISENDOWMENT 


THE HON. W. G. A. ORMSBY-GORE, M.P. 


(Denbigh Boroughs). 
WITH A PREFACE BY; 


LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C., M.P. 


THIS BOOK THE BEST ANSWER TO THE RADICAL CASE 
FOR THE SPOLIATION OF THE CHURCH IN WALES. 


Of all Booksellers, 6d. net; 
Post free, 7}d., direct from the Office. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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A Brilliant List of Novels for Holiday Reading 


Clara 

The New Humpty Dumpty 

Also and Perhaps 

At the Sign of the Reine Pedauque 
Grit Lawless 

An American Girl at the Durbar 
Elizabeth in Retreat 


The Last Resort 
Wings of Desire 
Pomander Waik 
Beggars and Sorners 
The Knightly Years 
The Snake 


AT SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


By A. NEIL LYONS 
By DANIEL CHAUCER 
By Sir FRANK SWETTENHAM 
By ANATOLE FRANCE 

By F. E. MILLS YOUNG 

By SHELLAND BRADLEY 


By MARGARET WESTRUP 
(Author of ‘* Elizabeth’s Children.”) 


By F. PREVOST BATTERSBY 
By M. P. WILLCOCKS 

By LOUIS N. PARKER 

By ALLAN McAULAY 

By W. M. ARDAGH 

By F. INGLIS POWELL 


[Shortly 


Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town 
Elsie Lindtner 


The Tomboy and Others 
The Barmecide’s Feast 


At Three Shillings and Sixpence Net Each. 


(Author of ‘‘ Nonsense Novels,” ‘* Literary Lapses,” &c.) 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 
[ Shortly. 


By KARIN MICHAELIS 
(Author of ‘** The Dangerous Age.”) 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 
By JOHN GORE 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, W. 


PROBLEMS IN EUGENICS. 


BEING THE PAPERS COMMUNICATED TO THE FIRST | 
INTERNATIONAL EUGENICS CONGRESS. 


Copies may be obtained from the EUGENICS EDUCATION SOCIETY, 
6 York Buildings, Adelphi, London, 


Cloth 10s. Gd. met; postage 4d. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address : Bookmen, London. | 


P Q PASSENGER SERVICES. 


LGYVT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to ALL EASTERN PORTS. 
(Under Contract with His Majesty’s Government. 


P & O SUMMER CRUIS By S.S. “ MANTUA” 


(11,500 tons) and 
“VECTIS” (6,000 tons). 
From LONDON. ( ‘Calling at LEITH). 
*NORWAY COPENHAGEN. Cr. E—Aug. 28—13 Days. 
DALMATIA, VEXICE, CORE Cr. 8—Sept. 6 to Oct. 5 
LisLbON, TENERIFFE, MADEIRA. Cr. F—Sept. 12 to Oct. 1 | 
Fares from about £1 a day. 
For lilustrated Programme, Cabin Plans, and ali information apply 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C. | 
Co. { Leadenhall street, E.C;, LONDON. 


P » O PROGRAMME POST-FREE. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


TO SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 
WEEKLY VIA THE WEST COAST FOR THE CAPE, 
NATAL, TRANSVAAL, RHODESIA, &c. 
Calling at Madeira, the Canary Islands, Ascension, and St. Helena. 
MONTHLY VIA THE SUEZ CANAL FOR EAST AFRICA. 


Steamers _ ___ Service | London _| Southampton 
*KINFAUNS CASTLE... Royal Mail August 10 
DURHAM CASTLE _... Intermediate | August 9 August 10 
*EDINBURGH CASTLE Royal Mail _- | August 17 


TtGRANTULLY CASTLE Intermediate August 16 | August 17 
*Via Madeira. {Via Teneriffe. + Via Las Palmas, Ascension, and St. Helena. 
Apply to the Company's Offices, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, London. 

West End eins Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, and Thos. Cook and 

on, 1 2Cockspu 1Street. 
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HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—Some NOMINATIONS 
FOR SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per annum, are open for 
next term.—Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. P 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 


| premises in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required through- 


out the year. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for 
Estate and Legacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management 


of Trust Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


“What is in the BYSTANDER 


this week ? ” 


is now the recognised salutation in 
Political and Social circles. 

Its handy size, its bright, topical 
pictures, its pungent paragraphs all 
combine to make THE BYSTANDER 
the most popular paper of its class, 
if, indeed, it may not be accurately 
described as a class of itself. 


Out every Wednesday. Price 6d. 


OrFices: TALLIs Housgz, TaALLis STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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CHELEKEN OILFIELDS, 


A 10 PER CENT. DIVIDEND. 


Tue first Ordinary General Meeting of the Cheleken Oilfields, Limited, 
was held on Wednesday, Mr. F, 8. E. Drury (the Chairman of the 
Company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. C. Woon) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said that, though the Company was registered in June 
1910, business was not begun until after the middle of the following 
December. On the credit side of the balance sheet there was an item 
of £138,500 for interest in other oil properties in the island of Cheleken 
at cost. This represented a holding of 24,000 shares in a company having 
very extensive lands on the island, which were in course of exploitation 
and were believed to possess great value. Turning to the profit and 
loss account, after writing 20 per cent. off the well:, lu per cent. off 
plant ahd tools, 5 per cent. off buildings, and several other items, there 
was a profit of £11,599. That was a resuit which he thought they 
had no-reason to be ashamed of for the first year of the Company's 
existence; indeed, it was seldom that an oil company could point to 
such a result in so early a stage of its history. He stated that this 
was the poineer company employing English capital in Cheleken, and 
proceeded to give some particulars of the conditions prevailing in the 
island. : Derricks, boring rigs, motors, ete., for the fist well were erected, 
and actual boring began on 27 February of iast year. Oil was struck 
un 51 March at a depth of 651 ft., and the well gave a steady pro- 
duction of 75 tons a day. Facilities then had to be provided for dealing 
with the oil, and the first cargo was shipped from their pier in August, 
so that it was only in the last five months of the year covered by the 
accounts that they were in a position to receive any income. Up to 
the end of 1911 they had sunk six wells, every one of which was 4@ pro- 
ducer, and they had established communication from the month of the 
wells to the receiving tanks of the refineries in Baku. The demand for 
their o:l1 in Baku to-day was far in excess of their production. Tiis 
was reflected in the price, which was now about 34 copecks delivered at 
Baku, azainst 17 copecks when they started operations. They were, there- 
fore, able to dispose of their oil at very profitable prices. and the condition 
of the oil market in Russia was such us to give hope of obtaining extremely 
remunerative prices for some time ahead. Cheleken oil was of exceptional 
value in Russia owing to the high percentage of parnffin way which it 
contained. Describing the work which had been done since the period 
covered by the report, he said that they had acquired 200 acres of additional 
petroliferous land on the mainland, and there was every reason to believe 
that this increase in their territory would prove a valuable asset. They 
had, moreover, bored e'even wells, and two were being sunk, and at the 
present time they had a thoroughly equipped installation for oilfield work. 
The production of oil in the island, which in 1909 was 80,643 tons, was 
in 1911 290,000 tons. If the developments progressed at the same rate as 
hitherto they might look forward to Cheleken taking the position of one 
of the world’s most important oilfields. With the growing appreciation of 
oil as fuel, he pointed out that the future for those who interested them- 
selves in oil seemed bright. Referring to the production for the past two 
weeks—1765 tons and 2350 tons—and their total production from 1 January 
to 3 August of 37,959 tons, he said that it would bear comparison with 
those of any oil company of their size obtained in such a short space of 
time. On July 10 a dividend of 10 per cent. was paid on account of the 
current year, and he thought they might assume with confidence that the 
profit of the year would show a marked improvement on the accounts now 
presented. 

Major W. Houghton Gastrell, M.P., seconded the motion for the adoption 
of the report. 

Mr. Lewis Hamilton, the consulting engineer, gave full particulars of 
the Company’s properties, and said that with efficient management the 
Compsny should have a long and prosperous future. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


NORTHERN NIGERIA TRUST. 


20 PER CENT. DIVIDEND. 


Tue First Ordinary General Meeting of the members of the Northern 
Nigeria Trust, Limited, was held on Thursday, Mr. Arthur H. Young, the 
Chairman, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Wm. H. Stentiford, F.C.I.8.) having read the notices, 
The Chairman said: You will see that the net profit is £54,829, 
Tepresented, roughly, by £20,000 cash and £34,000 investments. With 
tegard to the cash, you will see that the dividend that we have paid 
and that we recommend you to pay to-day is well within the cash 
profits made, so that if that portion of our profit ropeneamiel by invest- 
ments were not to be realised we have made sufficient profit in cash to 
pay this 20 per cent. dividend. 1 am happy, however, to be able to tell 
you that, notwithstanding the bad times for Nigerian enterprises that we 
have recentiy experienced, a certain proportion of our investments has 
been realised since the date of our accounts, at a value equal] to, or 
higher than, that at which they stand in the books. The items on the 
credit side of the account speak for themselves, and you will see that 
we have written off ample depreciation from plant and tools. With 
regard to the item sundry debtors £32,000, as we mention in our report, 
£30,000 of this was received in cash very shortly after 31 March, the 
date when the accounts were closed. With regard to the investments, 
I have not the slightest doubt that the great majority of our shareholders 
will agree with us that it would be very much against your interests 
for us to advertise full particulars or details of these. In our opinio» 
it is not for the good of the shareholders in this or any similar company 
that a list of a:l its shareholdings should be open to the inspection 
of everybody in the City of London. I need hardly add that the directors 
are well satisfied with all their investments, and I may say that we have 
kept absolutely clear of the somewhat wild speculation that the Nigerian 
Tin Market witnessed some few months back, which has not conduced 
to attract capital to the field. We have, up to the present time, only 
issued properties upon which we are satisfied that tin exists in payable 
uantities, and upon which we have had the very best reports from 
the most reliable sources. Although the spirit of enterprise is not so 
rife as it was a few months back, you must not imagine that your 
directors are sitting down contemplating the past. On the contrary, they 
@re busy with various businesses which have been placed before them, 
and they have one or two very valuable propositions ready for exploita- 
tion in Nigeria. During the year under review the whole of the ex- 
penditure made by the company was in connection with Northern 
Nigerian enterprises, with the exception of a small sum of under £600, 
which was spent on an expedition to Southern Nigeria, and which did 
not prove profitable, and the business was therefore abandoned, and 
the cost of the expedition written off. We have thought it well to 
mention in our report the fact that the business of the company is not 
restricted to Nigeria, and while the company was formed primarily to 
deal with Nigerian enterprises, it is not the intention of the directors 
to limit their energies to Nigerian businesses. They believe that there 
are big possibilities for the Nigerian tin industry, but they intend to 
avail themselves of any opportunity that may be presented for engaging 
in profitable business, whether in Nigeria or elsewhere. In these 
circumstances some of the shareholders have suggested that it would 
be well to change the title of the company as well as to increase our 
capital as the opportunities for profitable business are great, but this 


| is a matter which requires careful consideration, and your directors like 
to make haste slowly. You have no copy of the profit and loss account 
before you, and therefore you are not aware of the amount paid to your 
directors for remure-ation. I th'nk it r gat, however, thst you should 
know that tne directors receive only a remuneration of £2u0 per annum, 
which, having regard to the fact that we have regular formal meetings 
of the board every week, and I think I am safe in saying that hardly 
a day has pas:ed without our Laving an informal mecting, I am sure 
you will agree is not excessive’ remuneration for a trust company. 
If, therefore, we continue to make satisfactory profits we venture to 
think you will not consider it unreasonable if a proposition is put 
before you for giving the directors a small percentage of the net profits 
in addition to their fixed remuneration, as is usual in companies such as 
ours. 

Mr. James Gardiner seconded the motion for the adoption of the report, 
which was unanimously carried. 

The Chairman moved: “ That a final dividend of 10 per cent. be and 
the same is hereby declared payable on the issued capital of the company 
to the shareholders on the register as at this date, less income tax, 
making a total distribution of 20 per cent. for the year.” 

— motion, which was seconded by Mr. Gardiner, was carried unani- 
mously. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains: 
THE MARKET OUTLOOK. 
BUKIT SELANGOR RUBBER ESTATE. 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF TALI AYER. 
THE NEW INTEREST IN COCONUTS. 
RUBBER OUTPUT FOR JULY. 
THE WORLD OF FIBRE. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6 ; 
Abroad, 8/8. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW should be obtainable at all 
Railway Bookstalls and from Newsagents throughout 
London and the Provinces. 

Readers unable to obtain copies will greatly oblige by 
forwarding a postcard to— 

The Publisher, Saturday Review, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 
Copies can also be obtained as follows :— 

F. TENNANT PAIN: 

PARIS : 18 Rue Favart. BRUSSELS: 60 Rue du Chemin 
de Fer. OSTEND: 12 Galerie Leopold 11, BASLE: 
44 Elisabethanstrasse. 


AUSTRIA. 
FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrisch, MARIENBAD: E. A, 


Gotz, Library. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 
ANTWERP: O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 
de Keyser. BRUSSELS: Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue de Persil. 
ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 


FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ : V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE ¢ 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barree MARSEILLES: Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme, 
Sinet, Library. NICE : Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: The Galignani Library, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; 
Brentano’s Library, 37 Ave. de l’Opéra ; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue 
Castiglione, and the principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway 
Stations. TROUVILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 


GERMANY. 
BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72. & 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG : J. W. Basedow, 19/21 
Brodschrangen. HOMBURG : F. Schick, Library. HEIDEL- 
BERG : H. Ruhlmann, 9 Leopoldstrasse. STUTTGART ; 
Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 


ITALY. 
FLORENCE : B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuonii MILANO: 


Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME : Luigi Piale, Piazza di Spagna. 
TURIN : Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 


SWITZERLAND. 
BALE : Festersen & C'*., Library and Kiosques. BERNE : 
Gustav Frey, Library. GENEVA : Naville & Co., 6/8 rue 
Pecolat. AUSANNE:: Th. Roussy, Rue du _ Bourg. 
LUCERNE : A. Gebhardt, Library. MONTREUX: C. B, 
Faist, Library. ST. MORITZ BAD: C. B. Faist, Library. 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. : 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
BARCELONA : Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios. LISBON: 
A. R. Galvao, 18 Praga de Terceira. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN : F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA : 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 
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MILLS BOON LITERATURE 


MILLS & BOON’S 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
SUMMER, 1912. 


NTY-FOUR YEARS OF CRICKET. By ARTHUR A. 
re With a Portrait in Photogravure and 32 Illustrations. Demy 
vo. 75. net. 


The Record of a Memorable 
P. F. WARNER. With 51 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


MY IRISH YEAR. By Yo —gg COLUM. With 15 full-page 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
HALIFAX TO VANCOUVER. By B. PULLEN- 
RRY. With 40 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A Pc sned ON THE PRUSSIAN THRONE: Frederick 
= Il. By GILBERT STANHOPE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
ros. 6d. net. 


THE MAN WHO SAVED AUSTRIA: The Life and 


Times of Baron Jellacié. By M. HARTLEY. With 18 Illustra- | 


tions and a Map. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

INVOLUTION. By LORD ERNEST HAMILTON. Demy 8vo. 
75. 

TRAMPS THROUGH TYROL. By FREDERICK WOL- 


COTT STODDARD (“Dolomite”). With 30 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. | 


7s. 6d, net. 


8T. CLARE AND HER ORDER. of Seven | 


Centuries. By the Author of “The Enclosed Xue "0 ith 20 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE MEN OF DEVON. 


By 
FRANCIS GRIBBLE, Author of ‘The Romance of the Oxford 


Colleges.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


RAMBLES IN NORWAY. By HAROLD SIMPSON. With 8 


Illustrations in Colour and 32 from Photographs. Crown 8vo. és. 


RAMBLES IN FLORENCE. oS. E TROUTBECK, Author | 


of “ Stories from Italian agg With 8 Illustrations in Colour and 32 


from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


RAMBLES IN IRELAND. By ROBERT LYND, Author of 
“ Home Life in Ireland.” Fully iluserated, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NERVES AND THE NERVOUS. By EDWIN L. ASH, M.D. 
Crown S8vo. 5s. net. 

Daily Express.—‘ One of the most refreshing books that has been published 
for some time. Dr. Ash not only probes into exactly what one feels when one 
is nervous or worried, but the treatment is so free from fads that it does even 
an unnervy person good to read hg 


THE ITALIANS OF TO-DAY By RICHARD BAGOT. 
Author of *‘ My Italian Year.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ENCLOSED NUN. Fcap. 8vo. New Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net. Paper, 1s. net. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘ A remarkably beautiful piece of devotional writing.” 


A LITTLE GIRL’S COOKERY BOOK. ByC.F. BENTON | 


and MARY F. HODGE. ‘Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Paper, 1s. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—“ A capital idea. Every father, mother, uncle and aunt 


should make a point of presenting their child friends with a copy of this useful | 


and practical book.” 


CHILD NURTURE. A Book for Parents and Teachers. 
By HONNOR MORTEN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


TON Crown 8vv. 2s. 6d. net, deals with varied topics such 


r+ po and purchase of a residence, the rules as to domestic 


servants, jury service, drainage, insurance, &c., and aims at putting the 
reader into possession of the practical experience of a man who is a house- 
holder of long standing. 


A MANUAL FOR NURSES. By SYDNEY WELHAYM, M.R.C.S. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. ni 
Nursing Times.—“ Clear and concise, with a good glossary and index.” 
THE GOLFFR’S POCKET TIP BOOK. By G. D. FOX, part 
Author of “ The 6 H'cap Golfer's Companion.” Fully illustrated. Pocket 
size, leather, 5s. net. 


Tay MOTORISTS POCKET TIP BOOK. By GEOFFREY 
OSBORN. Fully illustrated. Pocket size, leather, 5s. net. 


MILLS & BOON’S 
FOUR NEW NOVELISTS. 


| MORNING POST.—“ Mills & Boon seem to have acquired a 

| monopoly in clever first novels,” 

Since Mills & Boon started publishing just over three years 

| ago, they have introduced to the public such brilliant and popular 
successes as ** The Veil,’’ ‘‘ The Rajah’s People,’’ ‘‘ When 

| the Red Gods Call, 46 Mary up at Gaffries,” ‘‘ Down 

| Our Street,’’ etc. 

Mills & Boon have been waiting for a favourable period to 
introduce four remarkable new novelists. Mills & Boon are de- 
termined to give these four writers a fair chance of success and 
fame in their first efforts. They particularly ask all fiction readers 
to note that each book is of superlative merit, and that in Anne 
Warwick, George Edgar, Maisie Bennett, and the anonymous 
author of ‘‘ Eve, Spinster,” there are appearing four writers who 
are certain to make their mark. Please note the titles and authors. 


1. THE UNKNOWN WOMAN. 
By ANNE WARWICK. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ A very notable achievement.” 


2. THE BLUE BIRD’S-EYE. 
By GEORGE EDGAR. 
7.P.’s Weekly and Mgrning Post.—*‘ A rattling tale.” 
Observer. —** A rattl#{good stury, such as we have not had 


| since Rodney Stone.’ ” 
3 GOLDEN VANITY. 


By MAISTE BENNETT. [Just out. 
A popular Novel of modern life, dealing chiefly with the 


| theatrical world. 


| 
| 

EVE, SPINSTER. 

A) NON, Le [Just out. 
A brilliant Society The thing. 


There is always a New 


MILLS & BOON NOVEL 


6s. each. 


*THE LONG ENGAGEMENT E. S. STEVENS 
*A BACHELOR'S COMEDY J. E. BUCKROSE 
*TALES OF THE OPEN HAZARD HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE 
*THE DAUGHTER OF BRAHMA I. A. R. WYLIE 
*THE SILENCE BROKEN Mrs BAILLIE REYNOLDS 
THE FIVE OF SPADES Mrs. PHILIP CHAMPION 
(Very shortly) DE CRESPIGNY 
*NIGHTS AND DAYS MAUDE ANNESLEY 
THE WIND AMONG THE BARLEY  M. P. WILLCOCKS 
THE CONFESSIONS OF ARSENE AL 


AURICE LEBLANC 

*ASHES OF INCENSE pom. of “‘ Mastering Flame.’ 

*THE VOICE OF BETHIA THOMAS COBB 
A PLAIN WOMAN'S PORTRAIT SOPHIE COLE 

(Very shortly) 

*ANW ENGLISHMAN (New Edition) MARY L. PENDERED 
AT LAVENDER COTTAGE MARY L. PENDERED 
STORMLIGHT LADY TROUBRIDGE 

*STORIES WITHOUT TEARS BARRY PAIN 

*THE KEEPER OF THE SECRET E. M. CHANNON 
THE SWIMMER LOUISE GERARD 

*THE PRINCE AND BETTY P. G. WODEHOUSE 

*THE STORY OF JOAN GREENCROFT ARTHUR N. BAX 

*THE SILVER MEDALLION PERCY BREBNER 

*FORCE MAJEURE PATRICK RUSHDEN 

Those marked (*) are ready. 


MILLS & BOON’S 


RAMBLES SERIES. 


Fully illustrated in colour and from photographs. Crown 8vo. 6s. . 


‘* They teem with interesting information about people and places.” ‘‘ Light, easy, and informing chronicles with well chosen 
photographs and coloured pictures.” ‘*Guide-book exhaustiveness is not the aim, but pleasant wandering through a travel-sphere, 
suggesting the spirit of the region, and chatting of history, legend, and so forth.” Thus 7he Standard, Times, and Pall Mall Gazette, 


on publication of the first two volumes. 


RAMBLES AROUND FRENCH 
CHATEAUX. 


By F RANCES M. GOSTLING, Author of ‘‘ The Bretons | 


at Home.” 


RAMBLES IN NORWAY. 
By HAROLD SIMPSON. 


RAMBLES IN FLORENCE. 
By G. E. TROUTBECK. 


RAMBLES IN THE BLACK FOREST. 
By I. A. R. WYLIE, Author of ‘‘ My German Year.” 


RAMBLES WITH AN AMERICAN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


| By CHRISTIAN TEARLE, Author of ‘Holborn Hill.” 


RAMBLES IN IRELAND. 
| By ROBERT LYND, Author of ‘‘ Home Life in Ireland.” 
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